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Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s Later Publications 


Handbook of Birds of the Western United States 


By Fiorence Merriam Baicey, author of ‘‘ Birds of Village and Field,’’ «* A-Birding on a Bronco,”’ etc. 
With 33 full-page plates by Louis Agassiz Fuertes and over 600 text illustrations. $3.50 et (postage 19C.). 
A book which does for the birds of the West what Mr. Chapman's ‘* Handbook *’ does for those of the East. 


10 ets. a copy. | Fins Ants Buripine. 


CHICAGO, NOV. 1, 1902. 82. a year. 208 Michigan Blvd. 























HOLIDAY 
Grimm Tales Made Gay 


By Guy Wetmore CarryY_. Illustrated by Albert 
Levering. Humorous travesties on Grimm's Fairy 
Tales. Many illustrations. $1.50 met (postage 12C.). 


The Dent Breakfast Table Series 


New Illustrated Edition. Illustrations and deco- 
rations by H. M. Brock. 3 vols., r2mo, $4.50. 
(Sold only in sets.) 


Penelope’s Irish Experiences 
By Kate Dovuctas Wicarn. Illustrated by Charles 
E. Brock. Holiday Edition. Uniform with the 
Holiday Edition of ‘*Penelope’s Experiences.*” $2. 


Japanese Girls and Women 
By Atice M. Bacon. Illustrated by Keishu Take- 
nouchi. A charming gift-book with exquisite illus- 
trations in color and bound in Japanese silk. $4.00. 


Walden 


By Henry D. Tuoreav. With an introduction by 
Bradford Torrey. One volume Holiday Edition. 
With thirty photogravure illustrations. $3.00. 


Moliere 
By Leon H. Vincent. The fourth volume in Mr. 


Vincent's series of essays on French Society and 
Letters in the 17th century. 8 5c. met (postage extra). 





MISCELLANEOUS 
New France and New England 


By Joun Fiske. With maps. ‘‘ The most valuable 
contribution to the period since Parkman.**— 
Springfield Republican. $1.65 net (postage 16c.). 


The Life of Roger Wolcott 


By BisHop Lawrence. Presents the career of one 
of the most patriotic public servants,—the late 
Governor of Massachusetts. $1. met (postage extra). 


Literary Values 
By Joun Burrovucus. Notable essays presenting 
Mr. Burroughs’s views on literature and life. 
$1.10 net (postage extra). 


Henry Ingersoll Bowditch 
By Vincent Y. Bowpitrcu. The life of one of 
Boston’s most eminent and honored physicians, 
written by hisson. 2 vols. $5. met (postage extra). 


Daniel Ricketson and His Friends 
Edited by Anna and Warton RicHarpson. With 
14 portraits, etc. $4.00 met (postage extra). 
Where American Independence 
B 


n 
By Daniet Munro Witson. With 40 illustrations. 
$3.00 met (postage extra). 





A Pocketful of Posies 


By Assic Farwett Brown, author of “In the Days of Giants,’’ «« The Lonesomest Doll,’ etc. 


With 


delightful illustrations by Fanny Y. Cory. A panorama of child-life in simple verse. The book is 


attractively illustrated and has marginal notes in red. 


$1.00 met (postage g cents). 


Miss Muffet’s Christmas Party 


By Samuet McCuorp Croruers. 


Attractively illustrated by Olive M. Long. A gathering of all the 


heroes and heroines from the happy books of childhood. $1.00 met (postage extra). 








Boston 


bhoughton, Mifflin & Company Mew work 


























The Century Co.'s November Hooks 


The Art Book of the Year 


Old English Masters 


Engravings by Timothy Cole, with Text by Prof. John C. Van Dyke 


This superb work contains 48 wood-engravings by TIMOTHY COLE, the world’s acknowledged master 
of wood-engraving, with his own critical notes and with text by Prof. Joun C. VAN DYKE. It includes 
reproductions of the most famous pictures of Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Constable, 
Turner, Landseer, and other English masters. Superroyal 8vo, 223 pages, $3.00 net (postage 38 cents). 


A Portfolio of Proof Impressions of the Above 
A magnificent edition of the engravings in the above work, containing the pictures printed from the 
original wood blocks, on specially made Japan paper 14 by 17% inches, signed by Timothy Cole and 
the proof-printer; the edition limited to 150 sets, of which 50 have already been sold in England. 
Price $150 net. The publishers reserve the right to advance the price at any time. A copy of the 
text edition, numbered and printed on hand-made paper, is given with each set of proofs. 


The Story of Athens 


By Howarp Crossy Butter, A.M. A sketch of the 
life and art of Athens from its earliest beginnings, sketch- 
ing in chronological order the figures of the men and 
women who have made Athens famous. 8vo, 520 pages, 
very richly illustrated, and with an index, price $2.40 net 
(postage 18 cents). 








Ready November 1 





A Treatise on 
Title-Pages 


By THeoporE L. De Vinne. In this book the ac- 
knowledged master of the t hic art in America 
gives his ideas on the subject of Title-Pages. 12mo, 460 
pages, with index, price $2.00 net (postage 12 cents). 





Recoilections of a Player 


By James H. Stoddart 


litan actor. Introduction by WILLIAM WINTER. 300 pages of text 
1.80 net (postage 13 cents). 


who is the oldest living me 
and many illustrations, price 





Two New Books in the ‘‘ Century Classics ”’ 
A series of the world’s best books, selected, edited, and introduced by distinguished men of letters. 
Issued in beautiful form, on pure rag paper, in rich cloth binding. Price, net, cloth $1.25, full sheep 
$2.00 (postage 11 cents). 
Essays of Elia 


With a frontispiece portrait of Charles Lamb and an intro- 
duction from Walter Pater’s “ Appreciations.” 


m==sA Sentimental Journey 


By LAURENCE STERNE. With a frontispiece portrait and 
an introduction from Thackeray’s “ English Humorists.” 





October Publications of The Century*Co. 


Luncheons 
By the author of “The Century Cook Book.” It is a 


The Bible for Children 
Specially arranged for children’s reading, with a preface 





book of illustrated recipes, with 208 photographs, full 
index, price $1.40 net (postage 15 cents). 
Daniel Webster 


By Joun BacH McMASTER. §8vo, cloth, richly illus- 
trated, $2.00 net (postage 16 cents). 


Abraham Lincoln 
Condensed from Nicolay and Hay’s ten-volume edition. 
By Joun G. NICOLAY. Price $2.40 net (postage 18 cts). 
Caterpillars and their Moths 


A new nature book. Beautifully illustrated, with repro- 
ductions in life size. Price $2.00 net (postage 18 cents). 





by the Rev. Francis Brown, D.D., and an introdue- 
tion by Bishop PotreR. Beautifully illustrated, $3.00. 


The East of To-day and To-Morrow 
Bishop Potter's story of his travels in Japan, China, the 
Philippines, ete. Price $1.00 net (postage 9 cents). 


Three New Books in the «« Thumb-Nail’’ 


A cetatl 
In MemoRIAM, THOUGHTS OF PASCAL, and THE 
RIVALS. Exquisite editions in embossed leather bind- 


ing, price $1.00 each. 








q THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK -] 


























The Century Co.'s New Fiction 











Confessions of a Wife 


The Absorbing Love Story 


By «MARY ADAMS” 
Keen Analysis — Dramatic Foree— Intense Interest. THe Most TatKep-asout Story OF THE 
Year. Illustrated by Granville Smith. $1.50. 


Aladdin O’Brien 


The New Novel by GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, Author of «Tom Beauling.” 
A charming, powerful love story, with humor and pathos playing hide-an’-seek through its pages. 
It is full of intense and novel situations and told in the strikingly original style of this young 
author. $1.25. 


Napoleon Jackson 


The Gentleman of the Plush Rocker 


By Mrs. RUTH McENERY STUART 
The author of “Sonny” has here written one of her best stories of Southern life. Beautifully 
illustrated by Potthast,— pictures in tint. $1.00. 


Barnaby Lee 


The New Story by the author of ‘‘Master Skylark” 


In “Barnaby Lee” Mr. John Bennett gives us a capital story of New Amsterdam in the days of 
Peter Stuyvesant. With 34 full-page illustrations by DeLand. $1.50. 


A New ‘“‘Human Document’’ 


Biography of a Prairie Girl 
By ELEANOR GATES 


A delightful description of a little girl’s life in the Northwest twenty-five years ago. It is full of 
local color and adventure and written in a quiet, sympathetic way true to child-nature. $1.50. 


The Year’s Great Hit 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 


By ALICE CALDWELL HEGAN 
“The success of Alice Caldwell Hegan’s ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch’ rejoices the souls of 
dignified bookmen who cling to tradition and resent the ‘ booming’ feature of the modern publishing 
business. ‘Such successes,’ said one of these men the other day, as he patted a copy of * Mrs. 
Wiggs’ lovingly, ‘make me hope that we may yet be saved.’”—V. Y. Sun. 
Price, $1.00. 





For other books, see The Century Co.’s New Catalogue, sent on request. 


| THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


In Five Volumes 


By WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 
President of Princeton University 


RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the 

best years of his life to the preparation of his great 
work, “‘A History of the American People,” from the earliest 
times to the accession of President Theodore Roosevelt. The 
work, which is just completed, is monumental in character 
and scope, represents the genius of the greatest historical 
thinker of modern times, and is written in that delightfully 
flowing style which makes it read like a romance. It is 
printed from new type specially cast in 1902. 

In the matter of illustration, every field of human activity 
has been searched, and hundreds upon hundreds of new 
portraits, prints, maps, plans, and pictures make the pictorial 
features alone tell their wonderful story of the finding of 
the continent and the birth and growth of what is the 
United States of America. There is a photogravure frontis- 
piece to each volume, and portraits in India tint and black. 
It is a curious fact that there is not a single complete 
narrative history of the United States in existence to-day. 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s is the first. It is bound in dark 
blue leather stamped vellum, lettered with gold, untrimmed 
edges, gilt tops, etc. The edition is in five volumes and the 
price is $25.00. 















































OU R OFFER We will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges 


prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books 
when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. 
if you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for twelve months. On receipt of 
this dollar, we will send you, WITHOUT COST, beginning at once, a year’s sub- 
scription to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or the 
North American Review. In writing, state which periodical you want. Address 














HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York 
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[ HARPER'S NEW FICTION] 


THE MAID-AT-ARMS. By Robert W. Chambers. | 


Mr. Chambers has long since won a most enviable position among contemporary novelists. The 
great popular success of “ Cardigan” makes this present novel of unusual interest to all readers 
of fiction. It is a stirring novel of American life in days during the Revolution. It deals with 
the conspiracy of the great New York land-owners and the subjugation of New York Province 
to the British. It isa story with a fascinating love interest, and is alive with exciting incident and 
adventure. Some of the characters of “Cardigan ” reappear in this new novel. Illustrated by |} 
Christy. $1.50. 


THE SHIP OF DREAMS. By Louise Forsslund, author of « The Story | 
of Sarah,”’ etc. 


Readers of the author’s first novel, “The Story of Sarah,” will recall that the Datch settlers 
around New York played an important part. In this new novel the chief characters are the |} 
aristocrats — the descendants of the early settlers on Long Island. The consequences of a curse 
upon one of these families is the chief motive of the story. It is a novel that will prove one of 
the most popular of the year. $1.50. , 


ISTAR OF BABYLON. By Margaret Horton Potter, author of « The 
House of de Mailly,”’ etc. 


This is a most interesting novel of the time jast before the fall of Babylon, up to and ineluding 
the great feast of Belshazzar. Istar is the Babylonian Aphrodite. Around her as the.central 
figure the author has written a story of wonderful power. The novel has been described as the 
pagan “Ben Hur.” $1.50. 


| THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. By Anthony Hope. 


A new novel that combines the brightness of the author’s “ Dolly Dialogues” with the interest of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda.” It is a story of life to-day in London, with the adventures and love 
affairs of a most charming, ingenuous, and interesting young woman. This novel will be classed 
by readers among Anthony Hope's best work. Illustrated. $1.50. 


l THE VULTURES. By Henry Seton Merriman, author of «The 
Sowers,”’ ‘«« With Edged Tools,” etc. 


The announcement of a new novel by Henry Seton Merriman will be welcome to every reader of 
fiction. This is an exciting novel of love, adventure, and international intrigue in Russia, ete. 
| The attachés of the diplomatic foreign offices play an important part. It is a story of absorbing 
| interest from start to finish. Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE WOOING OF WISTARIA. By Onoto Watanna, author of 
«A Japanese Nightingale,’’ etc. 
This is a new novel by the well-known Japanese author, Onoto Watanna. The scene is in Japan, 
and the characters are Japanese. It is a love story, a novel of great power, exceptionally well 
told, with all the poetic charm and feeling that made “ A Japanese Nightingale” one of the most 
delightful and popular novels of recent fiction, Frontispiece portrait of author in tint. $1.50. ff 


WINSLOW PLAIN. By Sarah P. McLean Greene, author of « Flood- 
I Tide,”” ««Vesty of the Basins,’’ etc. 

The scene is laid in a quaint little New England village fifty years ago. It is a story of the life 
of that time in New England, with a fascinating love interest told from start to finish with the 
bright, witty optimism aod true comedy that all readers enjoyed in the author’s “ Flood-Tide.” 
The work of the author has already met with wide appreciation, both here and abroad. This 

new novel will be received with special interest by all readers. $1.50. 
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THE CLARENDON PRESS 


The Oxford History of Music. 


Vol. I. The Polyphonic Period. Part I. Method of Musical Art, 330-1330. By H. E. Wootprineg, 
M.A. 8vo, cloth, extra, $5.00. 
Vol. III. The Music of the Seventeenth Century. By C. Husert H. Parry. 8vo, cloth, extra, $5.00. 
In a review of Vol. I. The Churchman says: “It is certain that the author has succeeded iu giving to 
musical students by far the most important as well as the most readable treatise on medieval music that has ap- 
peared in the English language. 
“It is one of the clearest, best digested and best fortified presentations of a difficult subject that is to be 
"—N. Y. Tribune. 


Studies in History and Jurisprudence. 
By James Bryce, D.C.L. 8vo, cloth, $3.50 net. Half Morocco, $6.00 net. Postage, 27 cents. 


“ Taken as a whole, these essays constitute an incomparable treatise on the legal aspect of hi-tory.”— Nation, 
“It is no exaggeration to say that no man living is better qualified to write upon these and kindred topies 
than the author of the ‘ American Commonwealth.’ The essays are all distinguished by that careful, painstak- 
ing research, profound learning, and scrupulous fairness and impartiality that have given Mr. Bryce’s previous 
works snch remarkable vogue amung the learned and cultured of both hemispheres. The study entitled ‘ Ham- 
ilton and Tocqueville’ will uudoubtedly possess peculiar interest for American readers.”—Albany Law Journal. 














Life and Letters of Thomas 


Cromwell. 
By Rocer Biertow Meraiman. With a Portrait and 
Fatsimile: 2 vols. 8Svo, 36 00. 


Companion to English History 
(Middle Ages). 
Edited by Frances Pierrepont Barnarp, M.A., 
F.S.A. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 97 full-page plates, $2 90. 


Although this volume is designed primarily for higher 
educational purposes, it is believed that it will also prove of 
interest to the reading public at large. 


A Supplement to Burnet’s His- 


tory of My Own Time. 
Derived from his Original Memoirs, his Autobiography, 
his Letters to Admiral Herbert, and his Private 
Meditations. All hitherto unpublished. Edited by 
Miss H. C. Foxcrorr. Demy 8vo, cloth, $5.35. 


Aetna. 
A Critical Recension of the Text, based on a new exam- 
"ination of MSS., with Prolegomena, Translation, 
Textual and Exegetical Commentary, Excursus, and 
Complete Index of the Words. By Rosinson Exuis, 
M.A. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 





King Horn. , 

A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. Edited from 

the Manuscripts by Josera Hatt, M.A, Head 

Master of the Hulme Grammar Schvol, Manchester. 
8vo, cloth, $3 10. 


A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, 

(Ethica Ordine Geometrico Demoustrata.) By Haroip 
H. Joacat, Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
Oxford. 8vo, cloth, $3.40. 


The Welsh Wars of Edward I. 
A contribution to Mediwval Military History, based on 
Original Documents. By Joun E. Morris, M.A., 
formerly Demy of Magdalen Cullege, Oxfurd. With 
a Map. 8vo, cloth, $3 15. 


A History of the Peninsular War. 

By Cnaries Oman, M.A. Vol. L., 1807 1809, from the 
Treaty of Fontainebleau to the Battle of Corunna. 
With Maps, Plans, and Portraits. 8vo, $4 75. 


The Relations of Geography 


and History. 
By the Rev. H. B. Georae, M.A. With Maps. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, $1.10. 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY 





HENRY PROWDE: A History of Egypt. 
From the End of the Neolithic Period to the Death of Cleopatra VII., B.C. 30. 
By E. A. Waxuis Bupoe, M A., Litt.D., D.Lit., keeper of the Egvptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum. Illustrated. 6 vols. already published. Cloth, $1.25 each. 


Chr. Fr. Grieb’s Dictionary of the English and German Languages. 

Tenth Edition, Rearranged, Revised and Eularged, with special regard to Pronunciation and Etymology, by 
Arnotp Scuroer, Pn.D., Professor of English Philology in the University of Freiburg, 1. B. In two 
volumes. Volume I., Euglish-German, 8450; Volume [I., German-English, $4.00. 





For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 


91 AND 93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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‘By Story-Tellers You Know 





By JACK LONDON 


Illustrated. 


12mo. 


A Daughter of the Snow 


A STRONG dramatic story about a woman. [ts plot unique, its characters boldly drawn, and the love interest 

intense. The first full length novel from a writer whose tales “The Son of the Wolf,” and “ The 
God of His Fathers,” etc., have won him much popularity as well as recognition from the first critics. The 
book is beautifully illustrated in colors from drawings by F. C. Yoho aud is handsomely bound. 


Decorated cloth. 


$1.50 





By PHILIP V. MIGHELS 


The Inevitable 


HE hero of Mr. Mighel’s book 

is an interesting and good- 
looking young fellow, whose par- 
entage is shrouded in mystery. 
His love story has the fascination 
of uncertainty. 


Colored frontispiece. 
Decorated cloth. $1.50 





By LYNN R. MEEKINS 


Adam Rush 


A NEW and interesting figure in 

a love story with the charm of 
country and village life in every 
chapter. The character of the 
new Adam Rush is an absorbing 
piece of work. By an author well- 
known to many thousands of read- 
ers by his shorter writings. 


Colored frontispiece. 12mo. 
Decorated cloth. $1.50 





By ROSA N. CAREY 


The Highway of 
Fate 


rs. CAREY’S new book is the 

best thing she hasdone. The 

love story is fascinating. The 

same charm of sentiment and 

character is here which marks the 

large number of novels that have 
won for her a high place. 


12mo. Decorated cloth. $1.50 





in colors. 


Illustrated, 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


Woven with the Ship 


M* Brapy’s thousands of readers will derive fresh pleasure from this his new book. It hasan intensely 
interesting plot and something happens on every page. In addition to the novel, which is the most 
sympathetic love story he has yet written, there are a number of tales in his best manner. 
stunuing drawings by Christy, Leyendecker, Glackens, Parkhurst, and Crawford, and has a striking design 


Decorated cloth. $1.50 


12mo. 


The book has 





By HARRY B. VOGEL 


By EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 











Gentleman Garnet 


A TALE of old Tasmania by a popular novelist. 

The vivid descriptions of life in penal settlements 
are not the least interesting portion of Mr. Vogel’s 
powerful story of life in its unusual ways. 


12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents 


Love and Louisa 


T= latest novel of a writer whose books, “ The 
Fault of One,” “A Faithful Traitor,” « My Pretty 
Jane,” and “The Spell of Ursula” will be recalled 
immediately. 

12mo. Decorated cloth $1.50 net. 





By LOUIS BECKE 


Breachley— Black Sheep 
Arotsee stirring story of the South Seas by the 
author of “ By Reef and Palm,” “The Tapu of 
Banderab,” and other tales. Stamped by an intensely 
dramatic imagination. 


i2mo. Decorated cloth, giittop. $1.50. 





By JOHN STRANGE WINTER 


A Blaze of Glory 


A NEW novel by an author whose thousands of 
readers attest to her continued popularity. This 
is is one of her strongest and brightest stories. © 


12mo, Cloth. $1.25. 








| Publishers —J. B. Lippincott Company—Philadelphia 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
The Most Brilliant of American Novels 


THE TENTH COMMANDMENT 


By MARGUERITE LINTON GLENTWORTH, author of «A Twentieth 
Century Boy.” With photogravure frontispiece of author. Richly 
bound. Gilt top. Price, $1.50. 

The late Frank R. Stockton, after reading the manuscript of the book, said that it was “ bound 
to attract attention for the strength of its characters,” and that a single chapter, entitled “A Ship 
has put to Sea,” was alone sufficient to make the book a great American novel. 

It is a story ef New York life with characters drawn from both the most exclusive circles and 
from “ Bohemia”—two distinct social worlds linked by the life of the beautiful heroine. A social 
question of burning intensity is fearlessly handled, but with the utmost purity of thought and expres- 
sion, by this talented writer. This strong, picturesque, uplifting romance is already assured of being 
one of the most talked-about books of the day. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


The YOUNG VOLCANO EXPLORERS 


Or, American Boys in the West Indies. By EDWARD STRATE- 
MEYER. Illustrated by A. B. Shute. Second volume of the Pan- 
American Series, the previous volume being ‘‘ Lost on the Orinoco.”’ 
Cloth. Decorated cover. Price, $1.00 net. Postage 12 cents. 
The great boys’ book of the year. Full account of the eruption of Mount Pelee in connection 
with the adventures of the boy heroes. 





THE CHARMING NEW ENGLAND NOVEL 


CONCERNING POLLY 


By HELEN M. WINSLOW, editor of « The Club Woman.”’ Illus- 
trated by Charles Copeland. 1i2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

Not for many a day has such rich New England humor been presented. Miss Winslow at 
ence takes her place with the two premier delineators of New England character, Mary Wilkins 
and Sarah Orne Jewett; and in graphic presentation of true country life, independent of eccentricity 
or idealization, she surpasses either, as this book wili prove. 





TWENTIETH THOUSAND 


ROCKHAVEN 


By CHARLES C. MUNN, author of « Pocket Island’’ and « Uncle 
Terry.”’ Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. Fine laid paper. Gilt top. 
Decorated cover. Price, $1.50. 

“In this story Mr. Munn has added to the qualities he first revealed in * Pocket Island’ and 
later in ‘Uncle Terry.” The present story works out perhaps a more complete love story than 
either of the others, but the author’s strength still remains mostly with his sea-coast characters and 
fishermen. In delineating New England traits and speech Mr. Munn is at his best, and his best 
is wholesome and entertaining.” — The Outlook. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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LOTHROP’S NEW BOOKS 
THE SPENDERS 


By HARRY LEON WILSON THIRTY-THIRD THOUSAND Price, $1.50 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL says: “Absolutely to be enjoyed from the first page to the last, founded on the elemental 
truth that ‘the man is strongest who stands with his feet upon the earth.’” 


DOROTHY SOUTH 


THIRTY-SECOND THOUSAND 





























By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, author of “A Canotma Cavatier.” Price, $1.50 | 
BOOK NEWS says: “In ‘Dorothy South’ Mr. Eggleston has created a simple and beautiful romance full of nobility, with just a 
slight scattering of sage but smiling pted by touches here and there of sparkling wit. No such woman character as 
Dorothy has appeared in fiction eras many a long day. a 
THE WHIRLWIND THE MILLIONAIRESS | 
By RUPERT HUGHES Price, $1.50 | 2y JULIAN RALPH Price, $1.50 
This is a story of a striking personality, from his humble country ae oe — lovely b ‘ oh h interesting ex 
childhood, th brilliant political and rd, toa 
a leer (tf eee 
THE GATE OF THE KISS JEZEBEL 
By JOHN W. HARDING. Illustrated. Beton, 02.0 | 5) LARSTEETS BRASS Dee oS Vee on 
BOSTON JOURNAL says: DETROIT FREE PRESS says: | 
“It can readily be seen tiat this is a story of notable strength.” “ ‘Jezebel’ may be named as a vivid and picturesque story.” 
By JAMES CREELMAN, author of “On THe Gazar Hicnwar.” Price, $1.50 


NEW YORK MAIL AND EXPRESS says: “This is a book of action, of movement. It has its touches of humor, its moments 
of strenuous manliness. It is a good patriotic tonic, a wholesome book for Americans to read. And next to that quality, the one that 
gives it most interest is undoubtedly that of picturesqueness. The story has variety, life and color.”” 































CHANTICLEER JUDITH’S GARDEN 
By VIOLETTE HALL Price, $1.50 
BROOKLYN EAULE says: -_ By MARY E. STONE BASSETT Price, $1.50 
“It is a delightful volume, full of the atmosphere of the BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE says: 
woodlands.’’ ‘It 1s a beautiful, idyllicstory, this romance of ‘Judith’sGarden.’” 
MR. WHITMAN STAGE CONFIDENCES 
By ELIZABETH PULLEN Price, $1.50 | By CLARA bw Price, net, $1.20; postpaid, $1.25 
CLEVELAND DAILY WORLD says: wer ts took, fal of the sparkle that this author knows 
“The story is bright, engaging, novel, and delightful.” how to put into her work.”’ 
MARGARET BOWLBY "TWEEN YOU AND |! 
By EDGAR L. VINCENT Price, $1.50 . 
By MAX O'RELL $1.20 net ; postpaid, $1.35 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
** A * political’ novel ph aa to be well worth the while | ST- LOUIS DEMOCRAT says: 
both of the author and of the conten.’ ed “The volume throughout sparkles and is delightful reading.” 
By ALEXANDER BLACK Price, $1.50 


BRUOKLYN EAGLE says: “* Richard Gordon,’ in plot, in setting and asides, is one of the cleverest novels of the year.” 
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Dainty Little Great Books 


POCKET EDITIONS OF 


DICKENS, THACKERAY, AND SCOTT 


Printed on Nelson’s India Paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world. By using this 
paper it is possible to condense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. 
The size is only 44% x 6¥ inches, and fits the pocket. Each novel is complete in a single 
volume. The type is as large and easily read as that you are now reading. The 


New Century Library 


editions of these great works are the neatest, most convenient, and readable ever published, 
and make choice library sets. 
DICKENS, 17 Vols.: THACKERAY, 14 Vol«.: SCOTT, 25 Vols. Handsomely bound in the following styles; Cloth, 


gilt top, $1.00 a volume; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume: Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 a volume. Also 
sets in cases in special fine bindings. 


Selected Works from the Best Authors. 


BUNYAN. The Pilgrim's + r~ . The __ War, and Grace Abounding. Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Venetian Morocco Limp, gilt s, $1.5 

TENNYSON, The a 2 ~— (idgo-1869) of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Leather Lim ee edges. $ 

CARLYLE. Reseistion. Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.50. 

BURNS. The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. Complete in 1 vol. Cloth, gi t top, $1.25. Leather Limp, . $1.75. 

CERVANTES. The Life and Adventures of Don Quixote de la Mancha. Translated from the Spanish. Complete in 1 vol. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, Department D, 37-41 East 18th Street, NEW YORK 
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THE READER 


Entertaining Unprejudiced Authoritative 


A literary magazine without a dull page in it. 

The leading literary magazine of America, with about one hundred pages 
of popular and interesting articles on literary subjects. STORIES, Essays, 
POEMS. 

Illustrated news of writers and books, reproductions of book-plates, full- 
page portraits, etc. 

Departments of Bibliography and the Drama, and London and Paris 
letters. 

For many years there has been a demand among the large and increasing 
number of intelligent readers in America (now numbering several mil- 
lions) for such a magazine. 

No one who ever reads a book will want to be without ‘‘ THE READER.”’ 


At all News-stands and Booksellers. 
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Important Scribner Publications 





The Book of Joyous Children 


By James Wuircoms RILEY. 


Profusely illustrated by Witt VAwTeER. 


$7.20 net (postage 8 cts. ). 


HE Chicago Record-Herald says: ‘* There is not 
another author living who can do this kind of 
writing with anything like Mr. Riley's droll humor 
and keen appreciation of boy nature. The new book 
promises to be as good as any of its predecessors.”’ 


TT Indianapolis Fournal says: ‘* Altogether one 

of the most pleasing volumes issued by Mr. Riley. 
It appeals to young and old, and is likely to be one 
of the most popular holiday books. The artist has 
caught the spirit of the author’s work thoroughly, and 
his drawings really represent the children and the 
scenes the author had in mind.”’ 





A new volume of the Yale Lectures on the Responsibilities of Citizenship. 


The Citizen in His Relation to the Industrial Situation 


By Rt. Rev. Henry C. Porrer, D.D., LL.D. 


r2mo, $1.00 net (postage ro cts. ). 


usor Porter's book is in effect a direct and powerful appeal to the citizen not to limit his responsibilities 


of citizenship to his own class. 
into the relations between capital and labor. 


Its method is an examination, scholarly and convincing in its balance, 


CONTENTS. 


I. The Citizen in his Relation to the Industrial Situation —II. The Citizen and the Workingman — III. 
The Citizen and the Capitalist —IV. The Citizen and the Consumer —V. The Citizen and the Corporation 


—VI. The Citizen and the State. 





The Private Soldier under 
Washington 


By Cuarxes Know es Botton, Librarian of 
the Boston Atheneum. Fully illustrated from 
original sources. $1.25 net (postage 18 cts. ). 


T= New York Tribune says: ‘‘ Mr Bolton has 

amassed a wealth of details and has presented them 
in a manner at once so complete and picturesque as 
to give a new point of view. He has gone to con- 
temporary records of all kinds, memoirs, travels, cor- 
respondence, state papers, broadsides, and soldiers’ 
diaries.”* 





A Fighting Frigate 
And Other Essays and Addresses 
By Henry Casor Lopce, Author of “ The 
Story of the Revolution,” etc. $1.50 net 


(postage 14 cts.). 


VOLUME of sane, illuminative writings on these 


A subjects: 


A Fighting Frigate 
John Marshall 
Oliver Elisworth 1. Frederic T, Greenhalge 
Daniel Webster—His Or- 2. Geo. D. Robinson 
atory and HisInfluence 3. Roger Wolcott 
The Treaty-Making Some Impressions of Russia 
Power of the Senate Rochambeau 


Three Governors of Massa- 
chusetts 





The Gittnits of Theistic and Christian Belief 


By Georce P. Fisner, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 


A new edition printed from new plates. 


$2.50. 


A THOROUGH revisal and in large part a rewriting of this standard work called, by President Julius H. Seelye 


of Amherst College, ‘‘ wise, candid, and convincing to an honest mind.” 


Discusses the evidence of both 


natural and revealed religion, the portions on evolution and kindred topics and on New Testament criticism 


having been wholly recast and rewritten. 








Charles Scribner's Sons, Publishers, New York 
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NOW READY OR TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 











Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S Recollections. 
MEMORIES OF A HUNDRED YEARS. 


By the Author of “‘ The Man Without a Country,” ete. Two vols., profusely illustrated. Cloth, Cr. 2vo, 85.00 net. 


Mr. JACOB A. RIIS’ new book, uniform with ** The Making of an American.”’ 


THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUM. 
Profusely illustrated from the Author’s photographs and from drawings by Tuomas Foearty. Cr. 8vo, $2.00 net. 


NEW FICTION. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Novel. FREDERIC REMINGTON’S New Novel. 
CECILIA. A Sronr or Mopzry Rom. JOHN ERMINE OF THE 
By the Author of “ Saracinesca,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. YELLOWSTONE. ; 
By the Author of ‘‘ Men with the Bark On,” etc. Illus- 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S New Book. trated by the Author. Cloth, $1.50. 
THE SPLENDID IDLE FORTIES. —ganxs’ Kentucky Idyl. 
Stones or Op CaLirormia. 
By the Author of “The © 1 ” “ge + OLDFIELD. Sizth Edition. 
North,” ete. Tilustrated. Cl th, $1.50 With illustrations in color by Harrzr Pexsineton. 
Ready in a few days, $1.50 net 
HENRY K. WEBSTER’S New Novel. The JAMES K. HACKETT Illustrated 
ROGER DRAKE. tux Romaxce or A Tavsr. Edition of WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 
By the Author of “The Banker and the Bear,” joint THE CRISIS. 
Author of “Calumet K,” etc. Illustrated. Illustrated with scenes from the play based on it, and 
Cloth, 81.50. portraits of the leading actors. Cloth, $1.50 net. 








LAFCADIO HEARN’S MARK LEE LUTHER’S Mrs. HIGGINSON’S 
r New Book. New Political Story. New Novel. 
KOTTO. THE HENCHMAN. MARIELLA OF 
Base Jarawmsn Curios By the Author of “The Favor of OUT WEST. 


witn Suxpay Copwess. Princes,” ete. Cloth, $1.50. By Etta Hicermsox, Author of 
Collected by the Author of “ Ko- = the Land of the 


Snow 
koro,” “Stray Leaves from Stray B. K. BENSON’S Pearls,” “A Forest Orchid,” ete. 
Literature,” ete. Illustrated by New War Story. Cloth, $1.50. 
Gunso Yero. Cloth, $1.50 net. BAYARD’S COURIER. JACK LONDON’'S 

A. E. W. MASON’S A — or Love aND - New Alaskan Book. 
"New Military Novel. ASVEETURS 5 TES CHILDREN OF 


Cavatry CamPaion. 
THE FOUR FEATHERS. By the Author ot “whe Gon THE FROST. 
By the Author of “‘ The Courtship There?” etc. Illustrated by Lous olf,” ete. Illustrated by R. 
of Morrice Buckler.”’ Cloth, $1.50. Brrts. Cloth, $1.50. Martins Rear. Cloth, 81.50 


For Younger Readers. 


Mrs. WRIGHT'S New Story. HOMER GREENE'S BEULAH — 2 
DOGTOWN: New Boys’ Story. ~~ ter Story. 
ANNALS oF THE A LITTLE 
By Mazer O. Waient, Author of By the Author of “The Blind a 
“Citizen Bird,” etc. Illustrated Brother,’ ‘‘ Whispering Tongues,” By the Author of “The Making of 


from photographs. ete. Iilustrated. Cloth, $1.25 net Christopher Ferringham,”’ etc. [l- 
Cloth, $1.50 net. lustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 





Books published at wet prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


Send for the Monthly Lists of New Books and Announcements of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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NOW READY OR TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





By the late JOHN FISKE, Author of ** The Destiny of Man,” etc. 
HISTORICAL AND LITERARY ESSAYS. In two volumes. 


I. Scenes anp Caaractrers In American History. 


IL. Ly Famuctar Frecps. 


By JOHN FISKE, Author of “Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” “The Critical Period of American History,” etc. 


In two volumes. 


MRS. ALICE MORSE EARLE’S New Book. 


SUN-DIALS AND ROSES OF YESTERDAY: 


Cloth, 8vo, 84.00 net. 


Garpen DELIGHTS WHICH ARE HERE 


DrsPLAYED In Very TRUTH AND ARE Moreover ReGarpep as Emspiems. 
By the Author of “* Old Time Gardens,” etc. A revelation of the marvels of sentiment and service associated with roses 


and dials. Profusely pictured from the Author's photographs. 
Also an edition on large paper, limited to one hundred copies. 


Miss ROSE STANDISH NICHOL’S 
New Garden Book. 
ENGLISH PLEASURE GARDENS. 


Invaluable to those who would develop a style suited 
to special needs. Profusely illustrated. 


Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net. 
Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
Brilliant Pictures of Rome. 
AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. 


By the Author of “Saracinesca,” “‘ Rulers of the 
South,” etc. With new illustrations and maps. Re- 
vised edition in one volume. Cloth, Cr. 8v0, 83.00 net. 


Prof. AUGUST MAU’S Authoritative Work on 


POMPEII: Its Life and Art. 
Translated by Faancis W. Katser, University of 
Michigan. Revised with many additi ious! 
tilustrated. 





Copiously 
Cr. 8v0, $2.50. 


By MME. LEHMANN. 


HOW TO SING. 


By Laur Lesmann-Kaisom. Illustrated with dia- 
grams and cuts. Cloth, 12mo, 81.50 net. 


By Dr. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, 
Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS: 
A Srupy or Vicrory over Lire's Trovstes. 


By the Author of “ The Influence of Christ in Modern 
Life,” ete. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


Mr. CLIFTON JOHNSON’S New Iilustrated Book. 
NEW ENGLAND AND 
ITS NEIGHBORS. 


By the Author of “Among English Hedgerows,” 
“ Along French Byways,” etc. Profusely illustrated 
glimpses of charming phases of Yankee rural life. 


Cr. 8v0, 82.50 net. 
$20.00 net. 


Miss FRANCES CLARY MORSE’S 
Book on Old American Furniture. 


FURNITURE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
Fully illustrated by half-tones of quaint and valuable 
pieces. Cloth, Cr. 8vo, Gilt Top, 83.00 net. 
Also an edition on large paper, limited to one hun- 
dred numbered copies. 820.00 net. 

By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 
A new prose work by the Author of “‘ The Garden I 
Love,” ete. Cloth, Cr. 8vo, 81.50 net. 
Mr. ERNEST A. GARDNER'S Authoritative Work on 
ANCIENT ATHENS. 


By the former Director of the British School at 
Athens, Author of ‘A Hand-book of Greek Sculpture,” 
etc. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, 85.00 net. 


By ISABEL LOVELL. 


STORIES IN STONE FROM 
THE ROMAN FORUM. 
Stories of the human aspect of the Forum rather 


than the merely archwological. Cloth, 81.50 net. 
Planned by the late LORD ACTON. 
THE CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN HISTORY. 


Edited by A. W. Warp, Litt. D., G. W. Paorneno, 
Litt. D., and Srawter Learues, M. A. To be com- 
pleted in twelve volumes. 


1. The Renaissance. 


Mr. BROOKS ADAMS’ New Book. 
THE NEW EMPIRE. 


A discussion of the causes governing the progress of 
the ever-changing seat of the world’s empire, by the 


Royal 8vo, 83.00 net. 


Author of “‘ The Law of Civilization and Decay,’ etc. 


Cloth, Cr. 8v0, $2.00 net. Cloth, 12mo, 81.50 net. 





Books published at wet prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised Nev prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


Full announcements and Monthly Lists of New Books will be sent without charge on application to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Some of Appletons’ Fall Books 








FICTION 


Fortieth Thousand 
DONOVAN PASHA 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER. 
‘Admirers of Gilbert Parker cannot help being immensely 
pleased with the latest work from his pen. In ‘ Donovan 
Pasha’ he has entered a field entirely new to him, and he 
emerges from it with fresh laurels to add to those already 
won.” — Chicago Journal. 


THE HOUSEWIVES OF 
EDENRISE 


By FLORENCE POPHAM. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Undoubtedly the cleverest book of humorous character- 
drawing published since ‘* Those Delightful Americans” is 
presented under the title of *‘ The Housewives of Edenrise.”’ 
The author is a real humorist, and her delicious wisps of 
satire as she pokes fun at the society of a respectable suburb 
are decidedly apart from the conventional order. 


A SON OF GAD 
By J. A. STEUART. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Steuart’s novel breaks fresh ground, inasmuch as the 
matters with which it deals have international interest. The 
characters are partly British and partly American, and the 
development incidentally illustrates the process of Ameri- 
canizing England and Anglicizing America, now so rapidly 
going on. 


Theatre Edition 
THE ETERNAL CITY 


By HALL CAINE. Eight half-tone illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, 449 pages, 50 cents. Revised, con- 
densed, and adapted to the play now running to 
crowded houses in this country and England. 


A BAYARD FROM BENGAL 
Being Some Account of the Magnificent and Spanking 
Career of Chunder Bindabun Bhosh, Esq., B.A., 
Cambridge, by HURRY BUNGSHO JABBERJEE, 
B.A., Caleutta University, Author of “Jottings and 
Tittings,” ete., ete., to which is appended the Para- 
bles and Proverbs of Piljosh, freely translated from 
the Original Styptic by Another Hand, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendix by the above Hurry 
Bungsho Jabberjee, B.A. The whole Edited and 
Revised by F. ANSTEY. With Eight Illustrations 

by BerNARD PARTRIDGE. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE SEA LADY 
By H.G. WELLS, author of “ The War of the Worlds.” 


Mr. Wells, ss usual, has just started his imagination going, 
giving it free rein, with the result that we have a novel based 





upon an ibility—a mermaid in modern British Society 
—told in v all seriousness as if we were expected to believe it, 
and with a lurking fling at modern artificialities. 





FOUR EXCELLENT JUVENILES 


BEHIND THE LINE 
A Story of School and Football. By RALPH HENRY 
BARBOUR, author of “ The Half-Back,” “Captain 
of the Crew,” etc. Illustrated by C. M. Reryea. 
12mo, cloth, $1.20 net; postage 12 cents additional. 


JACKS OF ALL TRADES 
A Story for Girls and Boys. By KATHARINE N. 
BIRDSALL. [Illustrated in two colors by WALTER 
Russe, with many text cuts. 12mo, cloth, $1.20 
net; postage 12 cents additional. 


MISS LOCHINVAR 
A Story for Girls. By MARION AMES TAGGART. 
Illustrated by Witt1am L. Jacoss. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.20 net; postage 12 cents additional. 


WITH THE FLAG IN THE CHANNEL; 

Or, The Adventures of Captain Gustavus Conyngham. 
By JAMES BARNES, author of “ Midshipman Far- 
ragut,” “Commodore Perry,” ete. Illustrated by 
Cuartton T. CuHapman. (Heroes of the Navy 





Series.) 12mo, cloth, 80c. net; postage 8c. additional. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


UP FROM GEORGIA 

A New Volume of Poems. By FRANK L.STANTON, 
author of “Songs of the Soil.” 16mo, cloth, gilt 

top, uncut, $1.20 net; postage 7 cents additional. 
~~ ay Da mm were oqecetiagiy, beiel, brief, humble and 
onl ad fos, from faller and more strenuous 
the people’s hearts 
a PL tier 
ies a new gt ne | 


DANIEL BOONE 


By REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, author of “ Father 
Marquette.” (Series of Historic Lives.) Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 net; postage 10 cents additional. 
Boone has been much in need of a sympathetic, accurate 

and popular biography. No one better adapted to the task 

could have been found than Mr. Thwaites, the author of the 
volume on Marquette in the same series, which has already 
met with a general welcome. y, heroism, self-sacri- 





fice — these were the characteristics of this simple pioneer. 
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THE GROWTH AND MISSION OF 
NATURE-POETRY. 


Among current phrases, few have received wider 
use and more frequent distortion than the herald 
ery of Rousseau, “‘ Back to Nature.” In its incep- 
tion a watchword of revolt against tyranny and ar- 
tifice, it has inspired the most sincere reforms and 
has clothed the most morbid sensationalism of the 
past century. Despite occasional perversion, how- 
ever, the nineteenth century reinstated Nature as 
an inspiration to the noblest poetry, as an incentive 
to educational vitality, as an agent to restore and 
interpret life in its elemental sanity. While we 
speak of Nature study and Nature poetry as evi- 
dences of the advance of this age, we forget that, 
in truth, we have receded to past ideals and re- 
stated them with the knowledge and broader spirit 
of our own century. We have yet to surpass the 
Nature revelations of beauty and worship in the 
primitive literatures. If we have a scientific accu- 
racy, a logical interpretation of Nature’s laws, have 
we achieved any purer insight, any loftier imagin- 
ation, than was attained by Moses on the Midian 
hills, by David in the Palestine pastures, or by 
Homer and Moschus on the shores of the Augean? 
We have yet to surpass the pastorals of Virgil and 
Lucretius, the glowing visions of Celtic Ossian and 
Persian Omar, or the grand and fervid narratives 
of the Ranie bards. 

These primitive poets found Nature beautiful 
and friendly ; more than that, she was a guide and 
a protector. They embodied their love and worship 
for her under symbols of their religion; we do the 
same. One may dispute the accuracy of these early 
poetic fancies; such criticism fails to nullify their 
poetic insight. They could not understand the 
scientific processes of growth, fermentation, and 
decay, — laws explained by mere children to-day, 
— yet they knew the value of Nature to humanity, 
they ized her inspiration and worshipped 
her divinity. The facts which thousands of years 
have discovered are of great value, but they do not 
affect the real truth, the vital spirit of these pioneer 
Nature interpreters. For their superstition, we have 
instilled the spirit of research. 

It is a far call from our age to these pastorals of 
classic times; there have been many tangential 
paths, hence the message “ Back to Nature.” Con- 
fining oneself to English poetry, as example, one 
notes the survival of early ideals in the pastorals of 
Piers the Plowman, and Chaucer; then the grad- 
ual transference of interest from Natare to hu- 
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manity, and the era of artificial standards and 
verbose, euphuistic form. Two poets, Spenser and 
Shakespeare, retained their love of Nature and ad- 
herence to her simple, sincere teachings. The 
former confessed to a desire to revive the Vir- 
gilian spirit. The latter painted marvellous tints 
of sunshine and forest shade; he used Nature as a 
background for his finest scenes. With a magical 
insight he seemed to prophesy our later spirit of 
scientific yet poetic interpretation, when his Jacques 
found 
** Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

Following these poets, who interpreted Nature 
in an age already becoming enslaved to form and 
fashion, there was the era of apathy and decadence, 
both in poetry of nature and of loftier life, from 
the later passing of Shakespeare to the advent of 
Cowper and Wordsworth. For a time, Nature was 
regarded not alone with indifference but even with 
disgust. Dryden, Pope, and their associates, ex- 
tolled the city and deplored the hardships of trips 
into the country. In prose also was voiced this 
same sentiment of repugnance: the hills were irk- 
some, the streams were swollen, the ocean was wild 
and gloomy. With the exception of occasional 
lines in Milton’s masterpieces, Nature seemed a 
tabooed theme for poetic usage. 

From such abnormal status there came a re- 
action, gradual and tentative for many decades. 
At first it was in the revival of Nature similes, not 
to celebrate the glories of scenery, but to afford 
more striking epithets for descriptions of town- 
life and simpering heroines of the drawing-room. 
One readily recalls the vacuous phrases, “lithe as 
a willow,” “ cheeks like a damask rose,” and similar 
“ millinery adjectives.” Nature, as either true illus- 
tration or incentive, was still unseen. In minor 
strains one notes the first revival of simple, true 
appreciation of Nature forms and rural beauty. 
Gay’s “Shepherd's Week” contains a few rare in- 
tuitive lines on bird habits and country life. The 
“ Pastorals” of Ambrose Phillips are meagrely 
interlined with passages of Nature observation, 
though one still misses the note of comradeship. 
Allan Ramsay was the pioneer poet in this revival 
of sympathy between Nature and man; “The 
Gentle Shepherd” emanated from an observant 
mind and a sincere love of rural scenes. 

Thomson, by concentration of theme and minute- 
ness of description, stimulated popular taste to a 
new observation of English woods and flowers. 
While his scenery is vivid and often effulgent, 
there is a lack of the emotional warmth noted in 
Ramsay, and soon to be fully vitalized in the 
poetry of Gray, Beattie, and Burns. This spiritual 
awakening found expression in the poetry of Lang- 
horne, Burns, Crabbe; it reached its fruition in 
Cowper, Wordsworth, Bryant, and Whittier. Over 
the tender and significant Nature poems of Cowper, 





will ever linger his epigram, defiant to the artificers 
of past verse, — 

“God made the country and man made the town.” 
Nature had a personal message of healing for this 
poet in the tangled meshes of his life; he realized 
and poetized her sane, restorative powers. 

Thus had the poets of the middle and later 
eighteenth century portrayed Nature as a sensuous 
delight, a mental inspiration, and a shrine for the 
soul’s worship and repose. Wordsworth embodied 
all these attributes. To him, Nature, in wildness 
or repose, inflamed the senses and the imagination, 
incited observation and thought, revealed the true 
meaning of creation and thedivine. A type of the 
imaginative dullard of his time was “ Peter Bell.” 
This apathy he combatted with far more vigor than 
he deplored extreme scientific dissection. Eager to 
bring about harmony between the poet and the 
scientist, Wordsworth was the pioneer in express- 
ing this ideal unity, now far nearer its consum- 
mation ; “If the time should ever come when what 
is now called science, thus familiarized to man, 
shall be ready to put on, as it were, a form of flesh 
and blood, the Poet will lend this divine spirit to 
aid the transfiguration, and will welcome the Being 
thus produced as a dear and genuine inmate of the 
household of man.” Tennyson and Browning, af- 
fected even more than were Wordsworth and Shelley 
by the scientific trend of thought, blended accuracy 
with tenderness, observation with passion. Emer- 
aon revealed in American poetry the influence of 
converging science and poetry, often substituting 
the philosopher’s query for the poet’s fancy. In 
“The Rhodora,” however, with dauntless defiance 
to speculation and utilitarian theories, he has pro- 
duced a marvel of poetic charm. 

We apply the term Nature-poet without dis- 
crimination. In fact, after the revival of this in- 
spiration nearly all the Victorian poets of first rank, 
and the American writers in yet greater degree, 
used Nature freely in their “poet’s cloth of gold.” 
Tennyson found her beauteous changes a never- 
failing illustration for his lyrics and dramas of life. 
“In Memoriam ”’ is tinctured by scenic stanzas, 
analogies or accompaniment to human mood. Swin- 
burne and Morris, with less skill and diversity, have 
thus used Nature as illustration. Browning, in the 
major part of his poetry, does not commingle in 
loving relations man and the external world, either 
in its glory or its peace. There are exceptional 

as the delicate song of the Mayne in 
“ Paracelsus.” From Nature, as a rule, he gains 
solitary intellectual incentive. In “ Pippa Passes ” 
and “Saul,” however, the poet interprets human 
responsibility and sanity through the allegorical 
and descriptive messages of Nature. 

Few poets have had deeper fervor for solitary Na- 
ture, both broad and restricted, than Landor. Like 
Keats, a devotee of classicism, he peopled woods 
and hills with messengers of Phebus and Bacchus, 
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even as the English nightingale is to Keats a 
“light-winged dryad of the trees.” Occasionally 
in Landor’s poems one meets a lyric, blending, in 
happy simile, Nature and heart-love : 
* From you, Ianthe, little troubles pass 
Like little ripples down a sunny river ; 
Your pleasures spring like daisies in the grass, 

Cut down, and up again as blithe as ever.”’ 
The ancients gave Nature animate shapes, yet 
seldom human; they made her sympathetic with 
man, often creative for him. But it remained for 
the nineteenth century to endow Nature with a soul, 
to apostrophize her as the highest conception of 
Life, Love, and Truth. Wordsworth infused both 
a mentality and a spirituality into the object of his 
worshipful companionship. Coleridge embodying 
his philosopby in his Nature poetry made the world 
the transcendental image of ourselves : 

** Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 

Enveloping the Earth.’’ 
Shelley’s poetry yet more personifies the elements 
with the spirit of life and love. His “Skylark” 
is a “ blithe spirit,” his “West Wind” a “spirit 
fierce,— impetuous one.” Love, embodiment of 
Nature and humanity, the ultimate sublime crea- 
tion, utters the magical finale of “ Prometheus Un- 
bound,” — 

** And folds over the world its healing wings.”’ 


While for purposes of classification one may 
divide the modern poets, in their treatment of Na- 
ture, into three classes—those who worked by illus- 
tration, by incentive, and by interpretation,— such 
distinctions are far from absolute. Tennyson and 
Browning, Longfellow and Lowell, are in the main 
types of illustrative poets; Byron, Scott, and Lan- 
dor, poets of mental incentive or inspiration; 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Bryant, Emerson, and Whit- 
tier are interpreters of human and divine laws 
through Naturecommunion. There are, however, 
occasional poems by many of the modern exponents 
of this age of speculation, suggesting queries and 
yearning for their solution in Nature’s laws. In 
Tennyson’s later work are many such hints; for 
he was the most perfect creation of his age. When 
he plucks his “ Flower from the Crannied Wall,” 
his ery is, 

* But if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 

The current poets have interwoven Nature in 
varied ways, — especially as allurement to wearied 
city-pent souls, and as antidote to devitalizing com- 
mercialism and greed. Nature vistas, in vigor- 
ous and delicate outlines, are scattered throughout 
the poetry of Robert Buchanan, George Meredith, 
William Henley, and Alfred Austin. They give 
sensuous charm to the dramas of Stephen Phillips, 
and to the tense and virile odes of Kipling. Wil- 
liam Watson, an avowed pupil of Wordsworth, has 





proclaimed allegiance in deep sympathetic Nature 
worship. 

In American poetry there are yet more distinct 
stages of development and messages of joyance 
and reverence in Nature communion. It is axiom- 
atic to recall the early prose, and the so-called 
poems, descriptive of the cold wild hills and forests 
that seemed “daunting terrible” to the colonists in 
their primal search for shelter and harvest. With 
the conquest of the soil and relaxation of the Par- 
itan revulsion against all objects of taste and joy, 
came an awakening of the observant and descrip- 
tive faculties, — reflected in the pioneer Nature 
verses of Philip Freneau and Richard Alsop. 
After a series of crude yet sincere efforts at picto- 
rial vision, among such forgotten poets as Percival 
and Wilde, wherein awe is replaced by comradeship, 
Bryant, in 1817, wrote “Thanatopsis” and de- 
clared himself our first true Nature poet. Like 
Wordsworth, he combined illustrative portrayal 
with fervent incentive and broad interpretation. 
Emerson and Whittier also revealed this reflective 
and interpretative attitude. If the former often ac- 
centuated the philosophic strain, he never lost the 
poet’scharm. Whittier must ever suggest the simple 
and heartfelt bucolics of Blake and Burns. Less 
speculative but more trustful than his associates, he 
has poetized Nature in graphic and varied forms. 
Lowell, like Tennyson, found incentive to keen im- 
aginative and emotional pictures in woodland walk, 
brilliant flowers, or dashing ocean-spray. Long- 
fellow is especially the American poet of the sea 
and shore, and in these memories are found some 
of his most perfect work. With a note of true 
revelatory inspiration, he wrote, 

“The heart of the great ocean 
Sends a thrilling pulse through me.” 

Bayard Taylor is yet to receive due recognition as 
a poet. To him Nature gave rich fancies and strong 
interpretations of life and divine laws. The early 
“Home Pastorals,” the later sensuous pictures of 
the Orient, reveal the poet’s insight and joyous 
comradeship with widely-scattered Nature forms. 
In the rollicking music of “ Wind and Sea,” as sun 
to-day, do we not often forget the poetic beanty? 
Buoyancy and grace coalesce in his poems. In 
occasional revulsion at Whitman’s baldness and 
scientific freedom, we may overlook two odes un- 
equalled in tenderness and Nature interpretation 
—the nocturne of the mocking-bird and the per- 
fume of the lilac. 

Southern skies and color must ever lure the poet’s 
senses. America has claim to no poet more deeply 
infused with Nature communion than was Lanier. 
He possessed even more than comradeship. His 
soul responded to personal affinity in the marshes, 
the robin, and the “ Friendly, sisterly, sweet-heart 
leaves.” 

In later poetry, of whatever locality, there are 
few distinctive Nature versifiers. The exclusive- 
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ness of theme has given place to broader suggestions 
of the complex incentives of the age. Wordsworth 
and Bryant are still the pervasive influences in 
— poetry. They were deeply imbued with the 
missidn of such authorship, — to educate the senses, 
incite the imagination and thought, and inspire the 
soul to Worshipful interpretation of higher truths. 
Nature will reveal her lessons only to the responsive 


win us, 
lped by the poetic voice 
That hourly speaks within us?” 
ign and the distinctive message of Nature 
e been assimilated in many other themes 
ent verse. She utters her reproach, she 
er benison, to a restless civilization. The 
exqugate lyrics of Mr. Aldrich, the symphonic 
hymfal stanzas of Mr. Stoddard, the lyric pictures 
by Richard Burton and Dr. Van Dyke, Miss Reeve 
and Miss Guiney, the flower-songs of Mrs. Moulton 
and Mrs. Deland, the bucolics of James Whitcomb 
Riley, — such are indicative of the variety and ef- 
fulgence of American Nature-lore. In the strange 
foealized genius of Emily Dickinson are brilliant 
descriptive flashes, as in “The Blue Jay”: 
** No brigadier throughout the year 
So civie as the jay. 
A neighbor and a warrior too, 
With shrill felicity.” 

Among our younger American poets, nearly all 
of whom have written Nature verse of beauty, are 
three with significant motives. The sonnets of Mr. 
Lloyd Mifflin are unique and revelatory of the 
artist-student of woods and shore. If the metrical 
form is occasionally difficult to maintain with ease, 
the mind-image is always lucid and stimulative. 
Mr. Scollard is a poet of rare melodies. His excess 
of imagery seldom obscures the real simplicity and 
fervor of thought. “The Walk” which leads him 
to “The Hills of Song,” and more recently “The 
Lare of the Woodland,” have traces of floridity, 
but are matchless in music and joyance. From our 
fretting, rushing surface-impressions, Nature can 
lure us by the “ magiery” and harmony portrayed 
by this poet. For the tabulated facts of Nature, 
her poetry supplies loving observation and recogni- 
tion of the vital truths, “the verities of life.” Na- 
ture to such a poet is not alone a picture but a 
loving comrade. To give counterpoise to the scien- 
tific analysis of the day, the poet trains imagination 
and soul for Nature-communion. Mr. Cheney, one 
of our lyrists of elemental glories and concrete 
beauties, has well embodied the poet’s mission as 
interpreter of Nature : 

“* For him the June days never go, 
For him the roses ever blow, 
And bleakest hours that be 
Are loud with melody ; 
He looks, his eye in darkness sightful is ; 
He leans, his ear can hear the silences.” 


Annie Russet, MARBLE. 
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A BOSWELL FOR DUMAS.* 


“ Posterity for me begins at the frontier,” said 
Dumas. And it is only during the last quarter- 
century — since the death of their writer — that 
the imaginative pages of ‘*‘ Monte Cristo” and 
** Les Trois Mousquetaires ’’ have made Amer- 
ica no inconsiderable part of that frontier. It 
has recently been pointed out that it is chiefly to 
Mr. Andrew Lang and Robert Louis Stevenson 
that the literary rehabilitation of Dumas with 
the English-speaking public is to be credited ; 
the former having assured us that the adven- 
tures of the three musketeers belonged to a legi- 
timate sphere of French literature, while the 
latter voiced his admiration of the unstrained 
and wholesome morality of his “ Vicomte de 
Bragelonne.” 

In his interesting narrative of the life and 
works of Dumas, Mr. Arthur F. Davidson, a 
critical English student, has made good use of 
the voluminous Dumas literature that pre- 
ceded. him. The various French works con- 
cerning Dumas have all confined themselves to 
some particular side of his talent or some par- 
tfeular period of his life. Hence, the present 
volume is, from a biographical and literary 
standpoint, the first comprehensive and con- 
tinuous work, and fitly commemorates the cen- 
tenary of Dumas’s birth — July 24, 1902. For 
some time the belief was current that Dumas 
was born in 1803. Says the present biogra- 
pher : 

« By a singular inadvertence — so persistent is error 
— this was the date which originally appeared on the 
monument in the Place Malesherbes, which has since 
been corrected. It is reasonable to attribute the origin 
of this mistake to the ambiguity of the Republican Cal- 
endar. ‘On the fifth day of Thermidor in the year X of 
the French Republic ’— so runs the acte de naissance of 
Dumas; and only on the supposition that the first year 
of the Republic began on September 22, 1793, would 
X be 1803. But, in fact, the first year'was considered 
to end, not to begin, on September 22, 1793, so that X 


_would be 1802.” 


. The first pronounced literary influence ex- 
perienced by Dumas came from a meeting 
with Adolph de Leuven, afterwards a prolific 
writer of vaudevilles and comic operas. An- 
other event bearing upon his career was a per- 
formance of tragedy called “‘ Hamlet,” by an au- 
thor named Ducis. So the play-bill announced. 

* AtExanpRE Domas (pére): His Life and his Works. 


By Arthur F. Davidson, M.A. Philadephia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 
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To Dumas the word “ tragedy ” suggested Cor- 
neille and Racine. He knew nothing of “ Ham- 
let,” nor of Ducis; still less that this was only 
an adaption from Shakespeare in which the 
French playwright sought to smooth over the 
crudities of the original by certain doctorings 
in the approved “ classic” style. 

«‘ The demon of poetry was now awakened in 
me, and would give me no rest,” said Dumas. 
Soon after, through a happy chance, he was 
introduced to that happy coterie of privileged 
beings who made the plays and the laws of 
the Théatre Francais. 

As this event marked a starting-point in his 
remarkable career, it may not be amiss to lay 
aside for the moment Mr. Davidson’s biogra- 
phy and glance at the conditions then existing. 
The aberrations of the French dramatists arose 
principally from an egregious miscouception of 
Shakespeare, whom they ambitiously attempted 
to imitate and rival. His name, and those 
of Schiller and Goethe, were perpetually on 
their lips ; and yet the only development they 
aimed at was that of sensual propensities, — 
although these are the lowest in the scale of 
themes for dramatic treatment, according to 
those great masters themselves. The old for- 


mal classic drama had fallen into decay and 
disrepute ; a new order of things was demanded 


by the innovating spirit of the times. Great 
models of other nations, indistinctly under- 
stood, seemed to form standards whereon their 
compositions might be moulded. Unsuited to 
French style and sentiment, the endeavor to 
imitate them led to productions of the most ano- 
malous character, wherein the stateliness of 
Shakespeare, the mysticism of the German, the 
impetuous frivolity and diseased imagination 
of France, were mingled in a heterogeneous 
compound. Wherever the influence of Shake- 
speare is felt it must be ultimately beneficial. 
Schiller’s « Wallenstein” and Goethe’s “ Tor- 
quato Tasso” sank into inferiority when com- 
pared with Shakespeare. When the French 
public began to manifest the desire for a new 
dramatic form — for a drama more in unison 
with and expressive of the spirit of the times 
— Delavigne wrote his “* Vepres Siciliennes.” 
It appeared in 1824 (when Dumas was twenty- 
two years of age), and the sentiments of liberty 
that abounded in it endeared it for a while to 
a fastidious public. It was the forerunner of a 
new school in French dramatic art. 

“ La Chasse et |’Amour,” a vaudeville in the 
Seribe fashion, marked Dumas’s début as a 
dramatist. The piece was produced at once, — 





illustrating, as Dumas in a Pickwickian way 
observes, “the mutability of human judgment.” 
Other light works were produced in quick sue- 
cession. In 1827 a company of English actors, 
chief among whom was Charles Kemble, visited 
Paris with a Shakespearian répertoire. “« From 
this hour, as never before, I had an idea what 
the theatre really was,” says Dumas. “ It was 
the first time I had seen on the stage real pas- 
sions animating men and women of flesh and 
blood.” 

“Henry III.,”—described as a faithful 
picture of the period intended to be repre- 
sented, — was a notable success. It was appre- 
ciated the more for the reason that hitherto 
Damas had been notorious for the freedom 
with which he poached in German preserves ; 
while the talent displayed in dressing up his 
spoils, combined with his undoubted originality, 
had silenced his critics. “Christine” and 
*“ Antony” followed “Henry III.” These 
preceded their author’s short career of politica! 
life, summing up which his biographer says : 

“It is easy enough to criticise him from the vantage- 
ground of secure indifference; we do better to remem- 
ber how hard it was in those ‘incandescent’ days to 
avoid entanglements (witness, for example, all the 
ridiculous turmoil raised in 1833 about the interesting 
condition of the Duchesse de Berry), and to admit that 
if Dumas sometimes made a fool of himself he did so 
in a numerous and not undistinguished company.” 

Page after page is devoted by Mr. Davidson 
to the other theatrical works of Dumas. We 
are told how his “ Napoleon Bonaparte” was 
written ; we are given descriptions and critical 
comments on “ Antony,” “ Richard Darling- 
ton,” “ La Tourde Nesle,” Catherine Howard,” 
«Don Juan de Marana,” etc., on down through 
the list. Then follow entertaining chapters of 
anecdote and reminiscence. As he approached 
middle age, the alert dramatist noticed with 
regret two tendencies of the times : the decline 
of supper parties as an institution, and the 
growing habit of smoking. He regarded nico- 
tine as a stupefying drug,—the enemy of 

At repartee, Dumas was always able 
to hold his own. At the Frangais one evening, 
during the performance of a play by Soumet, 
a spectator was observed to be slumbering. 
«« Look,” said Dumas to the author of the play, 
who was sitting near him, “ you see the effect 
produced by your tragedy!” But next evening, 
at the same theatre, it happened that the play 
was one of Dumas’s own, and it happened that 
a gentleman in the stalls was overpowered with 
sleep. Soumet, being present, noticed this ; 
and with infinite satisfaction, tapping Dumas 
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on the shoulder, he said: “ Please notice, my 
dear Dumas, that your plays can send people 
to sleep as well as mine.” “Not at all,” was 
the ready reply; “that’s our friend of yester- 
day ; be has not woke up yet!” 

Mr. Davidson points out that between Scott 
and Damas there are resemblances which al- 
ways strike the attention. Both, as boys, were 
what is scholastically called “idle”; both be- 
gan life as apprentices to the legal profession ; 
each essayed a form of literature different 
from that in which he eventually found his 
widest popularity. Scott began with poetry, 
Dumas with drama ; but the chief title to fame 
for both was to be the historical novel. In 
each case German romanticism was a powerful 
influence ; and by a curious coincidence both 
Scott and Dumas in early years exercised them- 
selves in a translation of the same work — 
Barger’s ballad of “Lenore.” Both authors, 
it may be added, made much money by their 
writings; the one built his Abbotsford, the 
other his Monte Cristo, — and both fell into 
financial difficulties. ‘* The qualities of Scott,” 
said Dumas, “ are not dramatic qualities. Ad- 
mirable in the portrayal of manners, charac- 
ter, and costume, he is unable to depict pas- 
sions. ‘ Kenilworth’ is the only roman pas- 


sione that he wrote, and it is the only one that 


has attained great success in stage form. . . . 
My conviction was that France would be best 
suited by an equal fidelity in regard to man- 
ners and characters, combined with a more 
lively dialogue and more real passions.” After 
reading the ‘* Waverley Novels,” he cherished 
the idea of popularizing French history. 

In Victor Hugo, France beheld the double 
character of genius: the light-hearted poet and 
the dismal humanitarian ; the lover of beauty 
for the sake of beauty, and the conscious ad- 
mirer — not to say advocate — of ugliness, of 
crime, of monsters. Balzac was survived by a 
feeble school of imitators, and France was sub- 
jected to a tainted course of licentious literature 
—jin which scandalous stories were covered 
over by a certain elegant varnish by describing 
the scenes as taking place in the drawing-rooms 
and boudoirs of high life. Michelet was looked 
upon as a professional historian. Merimée 
was too delicate for the general public, though 
his gems of art were prized by the connois- 
seurs. Such was the condition of things when 
Damas conceived the idea of writing novels of 
historical significance, as Scott had done across 
the channel. “ Le Chevalier d’Harmental” was 
followed by “Une Fille de Regent,” “La 





Reine Margot,” “Le Chevalier de Maison 
Rouge,” “Joseph Balsamo,” and so on. Says 
Mr. Davidson : 


“Human nature, as Plato long ago observed, has 
been coined in very small pieces ; and the sorting of 
these, to form a just estimate of character, involved so 
much balancing and counterbalancing that it ends in 
being perplexing without being any the more infallible. 
For Dumas it has to be said that whenever he touches 
history — in novels, plays, or studies — he has the true 
historical instinct; without either faculty or inclination 
for the drudgery of analysis he somehow arrives at a 


synthesis quite as convincing as any that can be reached 
by the most minute methods.” 

“ The Three Musketeers,” —the loyal com- 
radeship of these seventeenth-century gallants, 
their reckless fighting, their impetuous love- 
making, which typified to the French public 
certain characteristics identified with France 
in her greatest days,-— jumped into instant 
popularity. Speaking of «« The Count of Monte 
Cristo,” written in collaboration with Maquet 
and possibly Fiorentino, Blaze de Bury says : 

« Dumas in a way collaborated with everyone. . . . 
From an anecdote he madea story, from a story he 
made a romance, from a romance he made a drama; 
and he never let an idea go until he had extracted from 
it everything that it could yield him. Admit, as the 
critics will have it, his collaboration, plagiarism, imita- 
tion: he possessed himself what no one could give him; 
and this we know because we have seen what bis assist- 
ants did when they were working on their own account 
and separately from him.” 

The present biographer has gone carefully 
through the long list of Dumas’s writings, de- 
scribing plots and analyzing motives. It would 
be superfluous to follow him minutely through 
the list ; suffice it to say that the work is that 
of a scholar, and one who has breathed the at- 
mosphere of Dumas for many years. As the 
vogue of the historical novel began and ended, 
so far as France is concerned, with the author 
of ** Les Trois Mousquetaires,” his biographer 
is justified in adding that the influence of Dumas 
has probably beer the greatest in the sphere of 
the drama. Sardou considered him the best 
all-round homme de thédtre of his century. 
“ Never,” wrote a friend, “were good humor, 
cordiality, and sympathy more plainly stamped 
on any face than on that of Dumas.” 

A vagrant by nature, Dumas was always on 
the move, and his movements were as swift as 
his repartee. It is said that when he left 
Paris for the last time, he brought with him 
all his worldly wealth in the shape of a single 
gold-piece, which he solemnly deposited on the 
mantel-piece of his room at Puys. One day, 
toward the close of his eventful career, his eye 
wandered to this coin, which had remained un- 
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touched, and pointing to it he said to his son : 
“See there! Fifty years ago, when I came to 
Paris, 1 had one Jowis in my possession. Why 
have people accused me of being a prodigal? I 
have preserved it and possess it still; look, there 
it is!” It was his last jest. On December 
5, 1870, the end came in an apoplectic seizure. 

Mr. Davidson has been, on the whole, an 
appreciative and entertaining Boswell for 


Dumas. IncramM A. PYLe. 








THE “ VIRGINIA” POE.* 


When the edition of Poe, prepared under 
the editorship of Mr. Stedman and Professor 
Woodberry, was published about ten years ago, 
it seemed as if editorial and critical skill had 
exhausted the possibilities of the case, and that 
the works of the author were at last brought 
together in a form that would remain definitive. 
But we are compelled to admit, after a care- 
ful examination, that the existence of the new 
« Virginia ” edition, edited by Professor James 
A. Harrison, is fully justified by the new matter 
which it offers, as well as by its corrections in 
the text of the matter already familiar. While 
we cannot say that it supersedes the earlier edi- 
tion — nothing could well supersede the critical 
and biographical work of the former editors — 
it does provide a supplement to that edition 
which students of Poe will henceforth find in- 
dispensable. 

A précis of the new edition, based upon the 
editor’s statement, will make clear the reasons 
for the judgment above expressed. Quoting 
Poe’s own words, “ I am naturally anxious that 
what I have written should circulate as I wrote 
it, if it circulate at all,” the editor tells us that 
he became convinced almost from the start of 
the necessity of extracting “a new and abso- 
lutely authentic text from the magazines, per- 
iodicals, and books of tales and poems which 
Poe himself had edited or to which he had 
contributed.” In the application of this pro- 
cedure each one of the tales and poems has 
been made the subject of a special study of its 
various “ states,” with the result that we have 
in most instances a very different text from that 
published by Griswold. In two or three cases 
only, the Griswold version has been reproduced 
for the simple reason that the original publi- 
cation was absolutely not to be found. The 

* Tae Comptere Works or Eocar Auian Por. Edited 


by James A. Harrison. In seventeen volumes, LIllustrated. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 








foundations of the new edition are supplied by 
Poe’s own copy of the “ Broadway Journal” 
marked by himself, his own copy of “ The Raven 
and Other Poems” (1845), with the poet’s mar- 
ginal corrections (amounting, in the case of 
“The Raven” alone, to no less than thirty- 
seven changes), his own copy of the “ Tales” 
(1845) with similar corrections, his own copy 
of «‘ Eureka,” also annotated by the author, and 
the original files of the “Southern Literary 
Messenger” and other periodicals to which 
Poe contributed from time to time. 

The work thus presented as Poe wished it 
to be read is arranged in strictly chronological 
order, making it possible to study the evolution 
of his style, and his growth from the crudity 
of his earlier writings to the almost absolute 
perfection of his best later work. In dealing 
with the “ Literati” papers, Griswold’s sub- 
stitution of his own work for that of Poe in no 
less than five cases is exposed. The “ Margin- 
alia” now includes some forty pages of matter 
that Griswold suppressed, and the papers on 
autography and secret writing are now for the 
first time reprinted in full. There are various 
appendices (for Mr. Harrison has aimed to give 
us a Poe encyclopedia rather than a mere new 
edition), among which we notice an examin- 
ation of the Poe-Chivers controversy which 
makes it clear that Chivers was the plagiarist, 
several contemporary reviews of Poe, some new 
matter found among the Griswold manuscripts, 
and a complete bibliography of all of Poe’s 
known writings. Finally, we have all of Poe’s 
correspondence that the editors could find, in- 
cluding many letters to the poet as well as 
those written by him. Something like two- 
thirds of the contents of this volume of corres- 
pondence consists of matter which is new even 
to the special students of the poet. 

This statement of the general results ac- 
complished by the painstaking industry of the 
editor must now besupplemented by an account 
of the consecutive volumes of the new edition. 
The first of the seventeen volumes is occupied 
with a biography of the most searching and 
painstaking sort. The appendix to this volume 
gives us the autobiographical memorandum 
prepared for Griswold, Griswold’s famous (or 
infamous) ‘* Ludwig” article on the death of 
the poet, and five additional articles and 
essays by Lowell, Willis, and others. Next in 
order come five volumes of the tales. This 
section has for an introduction the eloquent 
essay of Mr. H. W. Mabie on “ Poe’s Place 
in Literature,” prepared as an address at the 
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University of Virginia upon the occasion of 
the Poe celebration three years ago. Here, 
as elsewhere throughout the edition, the vari- 
ants of the different printed texts are minutely 
recorded in a body of notes. The single vol- 
ume of the poems has an elaborate critical in- 
troduction by Professor Charles W. Kent, of 
which the most striking feature is a parallel 
drawn between Poe and Chopin, a parallel 
that grows upon the reader the more he thinks 
of it. The appendix to this volume includes 
several poems that have been attributed to 
Poe, and reduces to an absurdity the charge 
of plagiarism made in behalf of Chivers. 

The tales and poems are followed by six 
volumes of literary criticism, of which nearly 
four consist of matter now for the first time re- 
printed. This fact alone would furnish ample 
justification for the new edition, were it in any 
way needed. Some of the notices may seem 
almost as unimportant as the forgotten books 
that they embalm, but there can be no serious 
question of the importance of making accessi- 
ble the entire output of our first professional 
critic of high rank. The fourteenth volume con- 
tains essays and miscellaneous writings, about 
one-fourth of the matter being new. Here we 
find in full the articles on secret writing, also 
“The Philosophy of Composition,” “The Ra- 
tionale of Verse,” and “The Poetic Principle.” 
The fifteenth volume gives us “‘ The Literati of 
New York City” and the first reprint of the 
“ Autography ” papers, facsimiles and all. The 
editing of the “ Literati” has had the singular 
result of proving that five of the papers hitherto 
included in editions of Poe were not written by 
Poe at all, but were substituted by Griswold for 
Poe’s original articles. This is a particularly 
interesting revelation, because in the case of 
Thomas Dunn English it shows that much of the 
malice of the attack was Griswold’s. A more 
cowardly and contemptible act is probably not 
to be found in all the annals of editing. Mr. 
Harrison has now restored Poe’s articles to 
their proper places, and printed Griswold’s per- 
versions in an appendix. The sixteenth volume 
gives us the fifteen papers called “‘Marginalia,” 
exactly reprinted from the magazines in which 
they appeared. Then comes the “ Eureka” in 
full, with the notes made by the author in his 
own copy, and which he intended to embody in 
a second edition. This volume closes with a Poe 
bibliography, followed by a general index to 
the fifteen volumes of the works. Last of all, 
we have in the seventeenth volume the Poe cor- 
respondence, which represents one of the chief 





services done for us by Mr. Harrison. Although 
many of Poe’s letters have found a place in his 
various biographies, it yet remains true that 
many others are now for the first time printed, 
and that the letters have never before been col- 
lected into a volume of their own. The value of 
this volume is greatly enhanced by its inclusion 
in many cases of both sides of the correspond- 
ence, and by the addition of many letters writ- 
ten about Poe by his friends and others. It 
should be said in closing this account, that each 
volume of the seventeen has a frontispiece illus- 
tration, and that the entire set is presented in 
a handy form that makes its use a pleasure, 
whether for consultation or continuous reading. 


Wituiam Morton Payne. 








DEVELOPMENT AND EVOLUTION.* 


A fractious critic of Professor J. M. Bald- 
win’s latest work, “‘ Development and Evolu- 
tion,” might head his review “ The Circular 
Reaction,” borrowing a favorite term of the 
author’s. The patient reader finds himself 
again and again confronted by the same argu- 
ments and the same definitions, and in chapter 
viii. the author actually quotes portions “ from 
an earlier page” of the same work, equivalent 
when added together to about six pages! Fur- 
thermore, we are favored with long extracts 
from the writings of several authors, express- 
ing again the views set forth in the book. In 
his preface, Professor Baldwin explains and 
defends this procedure at some length, and 
says, what is certainly true, that repetition has 
its pedagogical justification. 

Putting aside this peculiarity of the work, 
it may be said at once that there is much in it 
to interest any intelligent reader. No attempt 
is made to adopt a “ popular ”’ style of writing, 
or to enliven the pages with poor jokes; but 
the facts and arguments are clearly put for- 
ward in language not too technical to be un- 
derstood. Also, as might be expected from 
Professor Baldwin, the book represents orig- 
inal thought of a high order, and not a rehash 
of other people’s notions. In view of the large 
amount of second-rate scientific literature in- 
tended for general reading, it is worth while to 
point out these distinctions. 

The central idea of the book is that of “ Or- 

* DEVELOPMENT AND Evo.uTion. Including Psychophy- 
sical Evolution, Evolution by Orthoplasy, and the Theory 


of Genetic Modes. By James Mark Baldwin. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 
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ganic Selection,” whereby those individuals 
(plants, animals, or men) survive which ac- 
commodate themselves to their environment. 
In the simplest form of Natural Selection, cer- 
tain individuals survive because best fitted for 
their surroundings; while others, possessing 
inherent weaknesses or defects, die or fail to 
leave offspring. For example, a bird or a rep- 
tile or an insect may survive because its color 
is such as to make it inconspicuous. Its nat- 
ural enemies, ever on the lookout for food, 
fail to detect its presence, while they detect 
and devour individuals less fortunately colored. 
Suppose, however, that the creature has the 
power of changing its color to suit its sur- 
roundings, as has the chameleon. It escapes 
just as well as if it had originally been of the 
necessary color. Suppose, again, that it has no 
chameleon-like power, but has intelligence, so 
that, being green, it hides amongst green leaves; 
or being brown, amongst the rocks. Again it 
escapes destruction. Suppose that, instead of 
hiding, it learns to fight, and defeats its ene- 
mies. The result is again the same. In short, 
many creatures survive through a process of 
accommodation to their surroundings, — and 
this is “‘ Organic Selection.” 

It has been difficult for evolutionists to ac- 
count for the origin of instinct or physical pe- 
culiarities which, in a slightly developed form, 
would not be of any apparent value. How can 
natural selection preserve that which is merely 
prophetic of a coming utility? The explana- 
tion lies partly in the fact that such characters 
may be correlated with others which are useful 
at the time, but also very largely in “ Organic 
Selection,” which preserves individuals capable 
of adaptive modifications. To take a simple 
instance, the native intelligence of man, under 
the conditions of civilized society, would by 
no means secure survival. Even a genius, if 
brought up in isolation and totally uneducated, 
would be a very poor sort of human being. 
Man, however, has immense powers of adapta- 
tion, and is able to supplement his original 
endowment by a process of learning which gives 
him command of the greater part of the earth. 
However, this acquired learning, like every 
other acquired character, apparently cannot be 
inherited, and the new-born child has to learn 
as did his parents. It has been suggested that 
this fact would put a stop to progress, because 
the means of survival would not be transmitted. 
This, however, is not at all the case, for in every 
instance the acquired characters are built upon 
congenital ones. The foundations, as it were, 





are transmitted ; and the best structures are 
those built on solid foundations. Who has not 
seen acquired characters collapse because of 
the lack of hereditary power? and who has not 
seen the effects of an evil inheritance? Hence, 
so far from modification being an impediment 
to progress through selection, it is the very 
thing which renders such progress possible, 
because it gives value to that which would 
otherwise be valueless. It is the parable of the 
talents over again: only those who put what 
they have to good use, whereby it is increased, 
are judged fit. 

It will be apparent, also, that the congenital 
acquirements, which in adult life are over- 
shadowed by those acquired, must be of extreme 
importance at an early and critical stage. A 
slight tendency or ability, at the proper mo- 
ment, may be worth as much as the highest 
powers later on. It is like the small capital 
with which many a merchant begins business : 
a trifling thing in itself, but how significant 
when considered in relation to subsequent 
events ! 

Professor Baldwin certainly does a service 
in calling attention to these things, and at the 
same time to the immense importance of mind 
in the evolution of higher types. He shows 
how the power to learn is in many cases better 
than the ability, through instinct, to do as was 
done before. Suppose that we could inherit 
the thoughts and customs of our ancestors, in 
a biological as well as in a social sense ; what 
would be the result? The people of America, 
for one thing, would still be firm believers in 
monarchy and slavery ; they would still believe 
the world to be flat, and the sun to go around 
the earth. It is well, indeed, that every gen- 
eration has to learn afresh. Yet, with all this, 
each generation receives abundantly from its 
predecessors of the fruits of learning. Through 
books and speech we have the social transmis- 
sion of that which cannot be inherited. Note, 
however, this distinction: we choose what we 
will receive from the past; the lower types, 
governed by instinct, have to take what comes, 
without choice. Thus, through the power of 
the mind, progress becomes increasingly rapid, 
all sorts of conditions being successfully met. 

It does not seem to the present writer that 
“ Organic Selection ”’ is quite a happy term, or 
that it should be contrasted with “ Natural 
Selection.” All these forms of selection are 
included in the Natural Selection of Darwin, 
though the emphasis may have been placed on 
one special type. I should prefer, then, to use 
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the term Natural Selection in a very broad 
sense, and to call the restricted “Natural 
Selection” of Professor Baldwin “ Direct Se- 
lection,” while Organic Selection might be 
known as “ Indirect Selection.” 

There are so many interesting ideas in the 
book that any limited review must fail to do it 
justice. The “ Theory of Genetic Modes” is 
worth a special article, and cannot be well dis- 
cussed in a few lines. The chapter on “ Se- 
lective Thinking” is an important one. It is 
shown that intelligent attention can only be 
given to ideas or facts which can in some way 
be connected with our platform of thought of 
the time being. Thus, the adult rejects ab- 
surdities which do not seem at all incongruous 
to the child. The evolution of thought in the 
life of the individual is thus comparable to the 
evolution of a series of types: at the beginning, 
several alternatives may be possible, but the 
highly-developed type has to follow along the 
path it has chosen, with no great deviation 
therefrom. Hence it may be that the music of 
the spheres is inaudible to us, and a little child 
may understand things which are hidden from 
the adult. And after all, the great secret of 


human superiority lies in the fact that we begin 
life as children, with the power to choose be- 
tween good and evil. We have thus taken upon 


ourselves the functions of the Creator. 
T. D. A. CockEeReELL. 








THE WOODBRIDGE PHILOSOPHER.* 


The appearance of a complete edition of 
Edward FitzGerald’s writings is gratifying 
proof of increasing appreciation of that rare 
genius. It is a question whether the modest 
recluse himself would have been more amused 
or outraged at the intimation that within 
twenty years of his death he should be ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a “ Variorum and 
Definitive Edition” in seven sumptuous vol- 
umes in Japan vellum. For, as Fanny Kemble 
said of him, he “took more pains to avoid fame 
than others do to seek it.” 

With most of us, “ when the veil from the 
eyes is lifted, the seer’s head is gray.” In 

itzGerald’s case, the clearer vision, or at least 
the philosophic calm, was his from the cradle. 
While friends and contemporaries turned each 

*Tae Works or Epwarp FirzGeracp, Variorum and 
Definitive Edition. Arranged and edited by George Ben- 


tham; with Introduction by Edmund Gosse. In seven vol- 
umes. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 








to the conquest of the world in his own way, 
Old Fitz, conscious though he must have been 
of not inferior powers, retired to view the strife 
from an obscure corner of Suffolk, whence the 
glittering vanities of the world seldom lured 
him forth. “Travelling, you know, is a van- 
ity,” he declares, with Emerson and Horace; 
“the soul remains the same.” Even near-by 
London he visited only at long intervals; for 
the people there, he said, were “ all clever, com- 
posed, satirical, selfish, and well-dressed. One 
finds but few serious men in London. I mean 
serious even in fun, with a true purpose and 
character, whatsoever it may be. London melts 
away all individuality into a common lump of 
cleverness. . . . The dulness of country life 
is better than the impudence of Londoners.” 
Fishermen and farmers he enjoyed, and com- 
munion with his books he found infinitely 
better than idle talk. Compliments were in- 
tolerable to him, and even thanks for gifts he 
thought were better withheld. 

So feminine a sensibility is rarely found 
united with so masculine an intelligence. The 
former, however, is perhaps the more strongly 
marked. “Taste,” he was fond of saying, * is 
the feminine of genius”; and to taste he laid 
some modest claim, but none whatever to gen- 
ius. A humorous sense of the ironies and per- 
versities of this life, of the tendency of all 
things to pass over into their opposites, is man- 
ifest on every page of his letters. His virtues 
had more power to put him to shame than his 
frailties. With the Concord sage, he stood in 
considerable awe of his good qualities. Like 
old Donne he held that “ he who knows his 
virtue’s name and place, hath none.” To 
Tennyson, poor and as yet unknown to fame, 
he writes : 

“I have heard you sometimes say that you were 
bound by the want of such and such a sum, and I vow 
to the Lord that I could not have a greater pleasure 
than transferring it to you on such occasions ; I should 
not dare to say such a thing to a small man, but you are 
not a small man assuredly, and even if you do not make 
uge of my offer, you will not be offended, but put it to 
the right account. It is very difficult to persuade peo- 
ple in this world that one can part with a bank-note 
without a pang. It is one of the most simple things I 
have ever done to talk thus to you, I believe ; but here 
is an end, and be charitable to me.” 

To his friends no one could be more loyal. 
He never knew when to cast off an old acquaint 
ance—or article of dress. The tall hat that he 
wore tilted on the back of his head, and seldom 
removed in the daytime, except when he wanted 
a red handkerchief from its interior, was bat- 
tered and shabby. His shirt-front, over which 
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fell a carelessly tied black silk scarf, was not 
too ostentatiously suggestive of the ironing- 
board. His impatience of sham finds manifold 
forms of expression. Leaves and whole sec- 
tions he ruthlessly tore out of his books when 
he thought them mere padding. His library 
was made up chiefly of fragments of authors. 
Only in the case of Shakespeare and a few others 
would he tolerate a writer’s opera omnia. And 
yet he so cheerfully endured the dreary length 
of “Clarissa,” and the long-windedness of his 
favorite Crabbe, that we find him reading the 
former for the fifth time twenty years before 
his death, and the latter was for decades his 
vade mecum. His letters abound in references 
to what Carlyie called his “ innocent far-niente 
life.” To Frederic Tennyson he writes : 

“T live on in a very seedy way, reading occasionally 

in books which every one else has gone through at school: 
and what I do read is just in the same way as ladies 
work: to pass the time away. For little remains in my 
head. I dare say you think it very absurd that an idle 
man like me should poke about here in the country, 
when I might be in London seeing my friends: but 
such is the humour of the beast . . . for all which idle 
ease I think I must be damned. But idleness is a test 
of virtue. The greater the idleness the greater the 
merit (in being virtuous).” 
And when at rare intervals he so far forsook his 
“idle ease” as to appear, with modest anony- 
mity, in print, he immediately felt somewhat 
ashamed, as he said, of having allowed his lei- 
sure to drive him into print when so many much 
more capable people kept silent. “I have not 
the strong inward call,” he declares, “nor 
cruel-sweet pangs of parturition, that prove the 
birth of anything bigger than a mouse.” 

The world may weil be thankful for “ that 
very young-lady-like partiality to writing to 
those that I love.” The only regret is that all 
his letters could not have been preserved. One 
feels tempted to say hard things of John Allen 
and James Spedding for their heedless destruc- 
tion or loss of the letters they received from the 
Laird of Littlegrange. The Chelsea sage bet- 
ter appreciated those kindly human messages; 
indeed, he complained that they came not often 
enough. It is difficult to write about these let- 
ters without transcribing whole pages of them, 
80 happily do they picture the quiet life of the 
recluse. “I believe,” he writes, “I love poetry 
almost as much as ever: but then I have been 
suffered to dose all these years in the enjoy- 
ment of old childish habits and sympathies, 
without being called on to more active and seri- 
ous duties of life. I have not put away childish 
things, though a man.” Again, “I read very 
little: and get very desultory : but when winter 





comes again must take to some dull study to 
keep from suicide, I suppose. The river, the 
sea, etc., serve to divertone now.” To admir- 
ers of his matchless translations—his “ impu- 
dencies,” as he called them, referring to their 
wide departures from the original—the fol- 
lowing is of interest: 

“I suppose very few people have ever taken such 
pains in translation as I have: though certainly not to 
be literal. But at all cost, a thing must live: with a 
transfusion of one’s own worse life if one can’t retain the 
original’s better. Better a live sparrow than a stuffed 
eagle.” 

His hearty dislike of the “ambition of fine 
writing” finds frequent expression. 

“ Boceaccio’s humor in his country people, friars, 
scolds, etc., is capital : as well, of course, as the easy 
grace and tenderness of other parts. One thinks that 
no one who had well read him and Don Quixote would 
ever write with a strain again, as is the curse of nearly 
all modern literature. I know that ‘easy writing is 
d—d hard reading.’ Of course the man must be a man 
of genius to take his ease : but if he be, let him take it. 
I suppose that such as Dante, and Milton, and my Daddy 
[Wordsworth], took it far from easy: well, they dwell 
apart in the empyrean; but for human delight, Shake- 
speare, Cervantes, Boccaccio, and Scott !” 

To FitzEdward Hall he has something to 
say about so-called Americanisms. 

“I remember old Hudson Gurney cavilling a little 
at ‘realize,’ as I innocently used the word in a memoir 
of my old Bernard Barton near thirty years ago: this 
word I have seen branded as American; let America 
furnish us with more such words; better than what our 
‘old English’ pedants supply with their ‘fore-word ’ for 
‘ preface,’ ‘ folk-lore,’ and other such conglomerate con- 
sonants.” 

The following, written forty-one years ago, is 
still timely: 

«We should give up something before it is forced from 
us. The world, I think, may justly resent our being 
and interfering all over the globe. Once more, I say, 
would we were a little, peaceful, unambitious, trading 
nation, like—the Dutch!” 

Best of all FitzGerald’s letters are those to 
Fanny Kemble, perhaps because they are to a 
woman whose sympathetic nature calls forth 
the writer’s most intimate self-revealings. Here, 
too, the play of fancy is most unrestrained. 
His odd stringing together of ideas, each one 
suggesting the following, is often amusing. 
For example, he thus closes one letter : 

“ Also I beg leave to say that nothing in Mowbray’s 
letter set me off writing again to Mrs. Kemble, except 
her address, which I knew not till he gave it to me, and I 
remain her very humble obedient servant, The Laird of 
Littlegrange—of which I enclose a side view done by a 
Woodbridge artisan for his own amusement. So that 
Mrs. Kemble may be made acquainted with the ‘ habi- 
tat’ of the flower—which is about to make an omelette 
for its Sunday dinner.” 


Again and again he begs her to spare his eyes 
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and not cross her letters, and especially not to 
cover her address (when she gives it) with 
cross-writing. He reiterates his entreaty that 
she shall not feel in the least obliged to answer 
his letters. The amiable quarrel over these 
matters, and the amusing criminations and 
recriminations regarding illegible penmanship, 
appear to have gone on to the end, each party 
to the friendly bickering having pet habits and 
whims that positively refuse to listen to dicta- 
tion—although we once find the lady spelling 
out her letter on a typewriter in a desperate 
attempt at clearness. 

Of FitzGerald’s published prose, aside from 
his letters, the short preface to “ Polonius ” is 
the most characteristic. Its brief paragraphs 
are packed full of the writer’s quaintly shrewd 
reflections. Of death he says one first realizes 
that he must die about the time he becomes con- 
scious of being a fool. The earlier “ Eu- 
phranor,” with its occasional suggestion of 
“ fine writing,” of which the author afterward 
found it guilty, shows us FitzGerald in some- 
thing nearer a studied pose than he elsewhere 
exhibits. 

Of FitzGerald as a poet these haphazard 
notes have said nothing, because he has thus 
been chiefly treated by others. That he was 
a master of that other harmony of prose, de- 
serves also to be emphasized. Perhaps the 
prime excellence of his style is its scorn of lit- 
erary finery. Never chasing after the one elu- 
sive best word, he yet never seems at a loss for 
a fitting expression ; and while his English is 
of the best, the reader feels that it is just such 
English as FitzGerald would use in familiar 
conversation. His modest estimate of his own 
verse finds expression in a letter to Bernard 
Barton. 

“T am a man of taste, of whom there are hundreds 
born every year: only that less easy circumstances than 
mine at present are compel them to one calling: that 
calling perhaps a mechanical one, which overlies all 
their other, and naturally perhaps more energetic im- 
pulses. As to an occasional copy of verses, there are 
few men who have leisure to read, and are possessed of 
any music in their souls, who are not capable of versi- 
fying on some ten or twelve occasions during their nat- 
ural lives: at a proper conjunction of the stars. There 
is no harm in taking advantage of such occasions.” 
One item regarding the “« Rubaiy at.” The first 
stanza originally appeared thus: 

“ Awake! for morning in the bowl of night 

Has flung the stone that puts the stars to flight; 
And lo! the hunter of the East has caught 
The Sultan's turret in a noose of light.” 
Some sapient critic censured this as too literal 
a rendering of the Persian, whereas, as Mr. 











Edmund Gosse has pointed out, it is a render- 
ing of neither the Persian nor any other lan- 
guage. The admirable quatrain we owe purely 
to FitzGerald. But, as if to fall in with the 
joke and humor his critic, he twice altered the 
lines, how much to their ultimate detriment the 
reader may see by turning to the poem as it is 
now printed. 

That FitzGerald is coming to his own will re 
joice his admirers. His coming to it is largely 
because he lays no claim to, nor even seems in 
any way burdened with a consciousness of, his 
desert. But we are like the gods: to him who 
scorns our charities our arms fly open wide. 


Percy F. BIckKne.u. 








MORALITY AND THE RELIGIOUS LIFE.* 


The problem of presenting to a popular audience 
certain fundamental facts of ethics has been solved 
by Professor Palmer, in his work entitled “The 
Field of Ethics,” in a manner that is novel, and at 
the same time interesting and successful. The most 
important terms in the vocabulary of the science are 
defined, and its leading phenomena described by 
passing in review the affinities and differences be- 
tween a historical law and a law of morality, 
between the latter and the law of the state, between 
beauty and goodness of character, and between 
the religious and the moral life. The greatest 
amount of space is naturally devoted to this last 
topic. Every act, it is declared, may be regarded 
in a finite and an infinite way. In so far as it is 

ormed in order to realize the best in human life, 
it is moral; in so far as it is done for the sake of 
its infinite implications — for the love of God — it 
is religious. Actions are often performed with only 
the former end in view; on the other hand, expe- 
rience shows that “a good many persons who are 
sincerely religious are not quite responsive to the 
demands of the moral code.” But the life in which 
the finite and infinite are thus separated is pro- 
nounced mutilated and unsatisfying. The man who 
succeeds in realizing all that is best within him 
is he who walks in the light of both worlds, com- 
prehending their demands in a unity which only a 
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theoretical analysis can resolve into distinguishable 
elements. 

The comprehensive treatise of Professor Ladd 
on “The Philosophy of Conduct” will appeal to a 
different audience from that for which Professor 
Palmer wrote his lectures. It addresses itself to the 
specialist, and aims to make an original contribution 
to the theory of ethics. Professor Ladd does not 
believe that morality can be exhaustively defined 
as an instrument of human happiness. He sees that 
Hume is in error when he writes: “ Utility is the 
sole source of that high regard paid to justice, fidel- 
ity, honor, allegiance, and chastity.” This plus, how- 
ever. he is entirely unable to analyze; and so the 
nature of morality is left in the end as unintelligible 
as at the beginning. Thereupon, as invariably hap- 
pens in such cases, recourse is had to a theological 
explanation. The unique and mysterious emotion of 
obligation appears as something directly implanted 
by God, and conscience as a specially created chan- 
nel for the communication of the Divine Will. I+ 
is probable that this explanation will not satisfy the 
majority of moralists. There is a sense in which 
not merely the moral life, but the entire content of 
consciousness, will be admitted to be an emanation 
from the life of God. Few authorities, however, 
will agree that anything is gained by explaining 
any one of its elements, as instinct, memory, or 
conscience, by means of the creative fiat of Om- 
nipotence. If such a view be correct, little positive 
help toward the solution of the fundamental prob- 
lems of ethics will be found in Professor Ladd’s 
treatise. Its main value lies in certain detailed de- 
scriptions which demonstrate the breadth and com- 
plexity of the moral experience and call attention to 
facts that have not infrequently been overlooked. 
The author’s position on the relation of religious 
belief to morality is not easy to characterize in a 
few words. That such belief may, in a high degree, 
strengthen and steady the will to do right, is hardly 
open to serious doubt. The question which the mor- 
alist is called upon to answer is, rather, whether the 
moral life is possible without a religious foundation. 
From the main doctrine of Professor Ladd’s book it 
ought to follow that the appeals of duty are ad- 
dressed to elements common to all men, whatever 
may be their thoughts about the supersensible 
world. This, in fact, is explicitly asserted to be the 
ease. But the admissions made on one page of the 
book are almost immediately qualified on another, 
until the writer’s real opinion becomes finally an 
enigma. This outer obscurity would seem to be the 
sign of an inner conflict whose contending forces are 
no mere creatures of logic, but rather the represen- 
tatives of powerful ideals, partially, but only par- 
tially, conscious of their incompatibility. 

After an interval of several years, the English 
translation of Part III. of Professor Wandt’s 
“ Ethics ” has followed the translations of Parts I. 
and Il. These latter were reviewed in THE D1At, 
Vol. 25, pp. 300-301 (Nov. 1, 1898). Of most in- 
terest in the new volume is the author’s definition 





of morality. Right action, he holds, is action con- 
ducive to welfare; the welfare, however, is not that 
of any individual, but that of the community. The 
community is here thought of, not as a mere name 
for certain persons living in social relations, — it 
is an entity, composed indeed of such persons, but 
more permanent than they, and independent of any 
one of them as the body is independent of any one 
of its constituent cells. The ultimate grounds for 
Professor Wundt’s position can be found only by 
connecting his ethical inquiries with the results of his 
speculations in metaphysics. But however bolstered 
up, the position remains decidedly paradoxical ; and 
in the sixteen years that have intervened since its 
publication in the German edition of the “ Ethics ” 
it seems to have obtained few adherents. Professor 
Wundt’s view of the relation between religion and 
morality differs considerably from those above re- 
viewed. In Volume I. he shows in an interesting 
way that the majority of the forms of contemporary 
social life owe their origin to the religious ceremo- 
nies of our primitive ancestors. On the other hand, 
the objects of religious veneration are held to have 
had their source in the moral ideal itself. “That 
which man early feels to be the content of his moral 
consciousness, his imagination represents as a world 
objective and yet permanently related to himself.” 
The destruction of this world by criticism is inevit- 
able, but obviously its annihilation cannot destroy 
the forces that gave it birth. Not wholly devoid of 
religion, however, will be the morality of the futare. 
The most important element of the religious con- 
sciousness is its outlook upon infinity. But the moral 
ideal presents before the race an endless task, the 
reduction of all individual wills to one great har- 
monious system. As this implication of right doing 
becomes increasingly clearer the religious attitude, 
thus defined, will become more and more habitual. 

Professor Schuyler’s “ Systems of Ethics” is an 
introductory work dealing with the subject in its 
theoretical, practical, and historical aspects. The 
influence of Sidgwick and Janet seems to be most 
pervasive. In its comprehensiveness and catholicity 
the work repeats the note of the representative mod- 
ern treatises; but its usefulness is marred by the 
authbor’s failure to formulate clearly the problems 
of his science and to distinguish properly between 
the various answers that have been given to them. 

The account of the ethical theories and the moral 
ideas of the Hebrews recently written by Professor 
Lazarus, of Berlin, has now been made in part ac- 
cessible to English and American readers through 
the excellent translation of Miss Henrietta Szold. 
Professor Lazarus’ work is unequal in value. The 
attempt to prove that the Hebrew writers had for- 
mulated the fundamental principles of the Kantian 
ethics must be pronounced unsuccessful. It is true 
that passages in the Old Testament can be cited 
which logically imply one or two — but not more — 
of these principles. But from this fact, as is shown 
by the history of Christian ethics, we can make no 
immediate inference to the theories actually held by 
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those who acknowledged its authority ; and other 
data are not supplied us. Indeed, the conclusion 
is almost irresistible, even on Professor Lazarus’ 
own showing, that the writers who gave to the world 
the Old Testament and the Talmud were innocent 
of any ethical theory whatever. On the other hand, 
the descriptions given of the moral ideals of the 
Hebrews is admirable. The most impressive fea- 
ture presented to the reader is the attitude taken 
toward the foreigner living in the land. The spirit 
in which he was treated, so far as law and custom 
can regulate such matters, is faithfully exhibited in 
the words of the Levitical code: “ The stranger that 
sojourneth with you shall be unto you as a home- 
born among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself.” 
Professor Lazarus is entirely justified in asserting 
that in this respect Judaism “occupies the most 
honorable place in ancient times.” 

Professor Ritchie's “Studies in Political and 
Social Ethics” deals with a number of problems 
that concern, in the main, the application of ethical 
theories to the conduct of social life. In a series 
of eight essays are discussed, among other topics, 
the principles of state interference with individual 
liberty, the truth of the dogma of the equality of 
human rights, the casuistry of war, the help to be 
gained from biology in the solution of social prob- 
lems, and the possibility of a moral life without 
religious belief. It will be seen that the subjects 
are much the same as those treated with pretentious 
ignorance in certain recent well-known books. It is 
to be hoped that the popularity they have succeeded 
in achieving will fall to the share of this modest vol- 
ume. For Professor Ritchie knows whereof he 
speaks, and has things to say of which no student 
of social problems can afford to be ignorant. Prob- 
ably no elementary treatment of the subjects dis- 
cussed, comprehended within the covers of asingle 
book, could he recommended with equal confidence 
to the general reader. 

Frank CuapMan SuHarp. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Among the many books of Bret 
Harte not one is more strictly a 
source of perennial delight than the 
“Condensed Novels” that he wrote, following an 
example set by Thackeray, early in his career. 
Daring the last years of his life, he set to working 
the vein once more, and we now have a posthumous 
second series of these happy burlesques (Houghton), 
in which some of the literary fashions of a later day 
are effectually parodied. The names of his recent 
victims will readily be inferred from such titles as 
“Rupert the Resembler,” “Golly and the Christian,” 
“Dan’l Borem,” and “Stories Three.” The first of 
these titles belongs to a production which is almost 
as good as the original, for Bret Harte was some- 
thing of a story-writer himself, and was not likely 
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to be content with parody pure and simple. We 
make room for one quotation. 

“ Dan’l Borem poured half of his second cup of tea ab- 
stractedly into his lap. ‘Guess you’ve got suthin’ on yer 
mind, Dan’l,’ said his sister. ‘ Mor’n likely 1’ve got suthin’ 
on my pants,’ retorted Dan’! with that exquisitely dry, though 
somewhat protracted humor which at once thrilled and bored 
his acquaintances.”’ 

Enjoyable as these “Condensed Novels” are made 
by their combination of story-telling with rollicking 
burlesque, it must be admitted that as a parodist 
strictly speaking, Mr. Owen Seaman exhibits a finer 
art. His volume of “ Borrowed Plumes” (Holt) 
is not only fun, it is also delicate literary criticism. 
More than a score of the popular writers of the day 
are used as targets for the deadly arrows of his wit, 
and his aim is always true. Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 
pseudo-archaism, for example, is thus deftly imi- 
tated : 

“* But for relief of the pent roads there was devised a hollow 
mine-way, such as coneys affect; and engines, fitted thereto, 
to draw men through the midriff of earth, betwixt its crust 
and fiery omphalode. And it was named Le Tube & Deux 
Deniers; for, fared they never so far, serf or margrave, dif- 
ference of price or person was there none.”’ 

Here is Mr. Chamberlain done in Meredithian 


verse : 
nae him stand, 
factured, monocled, aloof, 
a of admiration, envy-proof, 
Intolerably self-complete: 
Janus of War to ope and shut at will; 
An orb of circumvolvent satellites, 
Portentous past belief.’’ 
This quatrain is evoked from Poet Watson by the 
news that some misguided yokel has attributed 
“ Abdul the D—d” to Parson Watson: 
**Great Muse! and can it be this godless isle 
Breeds any so impervious of pelt 
That they confound my chaste and Greekish style 
With kailyard cackle of the so-called Kelt? ” 
And this is the cruel fashion in which the common- 
place philosophy of Lord Avebury is mimicked: 
“Water is recognized as a necessity to ships. What should 
we do if anything went wrong with the ocean? Suppose ‘ the 
deep did rot!’ (Coleridge).”’ 
“Mach has been written about the ‘uses of adversity.’ 
Let us hope it is true.” 





A pious duty has been performed in 
behalf of the memory of a life closed 
in its prime, by the compilation and 
publication of the volume entitled “Charles Eliot, 
Landscape Architect” (Houghtoa), the title-page 
going on to describe the subject of the memoir as 
“A lover of nature and of his kind, who trained 
himself for a new profession, practised it happily, 
and through it wrought much good.” Charles Eliot 
was born in Cambridge, Mass., November 1, 1859, 
the son of the distinguished administrator and edu- 
cator, then assistant professor of mathematics and 
chemistry, and now and for many years the Presi- 
dent of Harvard University. Young Eliot’s school- 
ing was had in Cambridge, and he was graduated 
cum laude from Harvard in the class of 1882, 
having shown during his college course, in his selec- 
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tion of studies as well as in the manner in which 
he passed his vacations, some leaning toward the 
profession he was to select for his life-work. But 
his determination was finally made during the sum- 
mer after graduation, and he entered the Bussey 
Institution — virtually the agricultural school of 
Harvard — the following autumn, only to leave it 
for the office of Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead the 
next April. Here his life was varied by study 
and work of various kinds, especially in the Arnold 
Arboretum, and by extended travel and observation 
in America and Europe. In 1886 he opened his 
own office in Boston, at a time when his profession 
was so little understood that he debated for a time 
whether he should call himself a landscape gardener 
or a landscape architect. The professional connota- 
tion of the latter phrase insured its selection, and he 
soon secured a valuable clientage. Intimately con- 
cerned in the various steps which have been taken to 
give Boston so many beautiful glimpses into nature, 
he was made a member of the Olmstead firm early 
in 1893. Never very strong, but with excellent gen- 
eral health, he succumbed to an attack of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, then epidemic, on March 24, 1897, 
leaving a widow and several children, and a large 
circle of devoted friends. The book which tells the 
simple and faithful story of this well-spent life is 
enriched with extracts from his journals, letters, 
and public papers, and is not the least beautiful 
of the many testimonials, all making for loveliness 
in life, which his profession has secured for his 
memory. 


It would almost seem as though two 
out of every three books on psycho- 
logical topics contributed more to 
the confusion than to the illumination of the prob- 
lems of mind. The one type of effort, represented 
in the present instance by Mr. H. Jamyn Brooks's 
“The Elements of Mind, being an Examination 
into the Nature of the First Division of the Ele- 
mentary Sabstances of Life” (Longmans ), suggests 
an author of moderate ability, over-impressed with 
the sense of his own originality, not conversant 
with or appreciative of the real status of the prob- 
lems which he boldly attacks, yet capable of holding 
and setting forth with some acumen an elaborate 
and painfully wrought argument. The other type, 
represented by Mr. Albert B. Olston in “Mind 
Power and Privileges” (Crowell), is the result of 
failure to appreciate in any clear-cut fashion the 
real gist or spirit of scientific investigation, and a 
consequent obfuscation of a popular topic — the 
relation of the conscious to the sub-conscious activi- 
ties, and the possible utilization of the latter in the 
treatment of disease. The latter form of human 
document is now so widespread among us as to 
make relevant the query, whether and why this is 
a truly American form of intellectual failing. Both 
volumes reflect the danger of word-intoxication—a 
sort of transformed and modernized type of schol- 
asticism in which superficiality takes the place of 
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over-erudition, and boldness of venture of a tradi- 
tion-bound narrowness of outlook. When the can- 
didate for the post of psychological expounder to 
the public has profoundly realized the difference 
between explanations that really explain and those 
that go through a mimic performance of this pro- 
cess, clever enough to deceive the casual onlooker, 
he has gone a long way toward rendering his ser- 
vices of real vaiue. Neither of the present authors 
has made sufficient progress along this straight and 
narrow path. The volumes are not wholly bad (few 
books are), and that of Mr. Brooks shows evidences 
of some grasp ; yet both suggest quite unmistakably 
the need of a psychological adviser to some of our 
prominent publishers. 


Southey’s diary | Considering the enormous amount of 
of a visit writing done by Robert Southey, it 
es: is not as astonishing as it might 
otherwise seem that a manuscript from his busy 
pen should remain unpublished until now. But the 
“ Journal of a Tour to the Netherlands,” just issued 
from the “limited edition’ department of Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., has remarkable interest 
for a publication so long deferred. “A few weeks 
after the battle of Waterloo,” Southey himself ex- 
plains, “my brother Henry, who was just married, 
asked me to join him in a bridal excursion which he 
was about to make with his wife’s mother and sister. 
. . » They proposed to go by the way of Ostend to 
Brussels, visit the field of battle, . . . and take 
Antwerp on their return. Tempted by this pro- 

. and being moreover in some degree 
bound to celebrate the greatest victory in British 
history, I persuaded myself that if any person had 
a valid cause or pretext for visiting the field of 
Waterloo, it was the Poet Laureate.” It cannot 
be said that much came out of the journey in the 
way of poetry, but this simple and straightforward 
volume of prose is a worthy memorial of an occa- 
sion worth remembering. The manuscript remained 
in the hands of the Southey family, after the poet’s 
death, until 1864, when it was bought by a well- 
known antiquarian, and it is only now that it has 
come into a publisher’s hands. The resulting 
book is beautifully printed in the general style of 
Southey’s time, forming in many ways a companion 
volume to the reprint of Thackeray’s “ Mr. Brown’s 
Letters to a Young Man about Town,” issued last 
year. The paper is of the old fashion, and the 
binding of marbled paper boards with cloth back 
and paper label. The edition is limited to five 
hundred and nineteen numbered copies. 


To correct the errors and misstate- 
ments of many historical writers, 
and to set down correctly and pre- 
serve unstained the truth of history, is the aim of 
a monograph entitled “ Colonel John Gunby of the 
Maryland Line” (Robert Clarke Company) written 
by Mr. A. A. Gunby of Louisiana, presumably a 
descendant of the subject of his sketch. Colonel 
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Gunby was an eminent officer in the war of the 
Revolution, whose services in the cause of Amer- 
iean liberty were unstinted, and whose worth as a 
patriot and a soldier has always been conceded. 
Bat the accidents of the critical battle of Hobkirk’s 
Hill, as set forth in the recitals and reports of 
General Nathaniel Greene, have given rise to the 
aspersion that Colonel Gunby’s misconduct on that 
field, and the failure of his Maryland soldiers to 
sustain their previously fine reputatioa as fighters, 
caused the loss of that battle by the Americans. 
This version of the engagement has been perpet- 
uated by Bancroft, Senator Lodge, and Professor 
Fiske, in their histories. But Mr. Gunby brings 
against these historians the contrary evidence gath- 
ered by Moultrie, Colonel Henry Lee, Judge William 
Johnson, and Jadge Marshall, whose conclusions are 
in favor of the conduct of both Colonel Gunby and 
his men, as gallant, skilfal, and heroic. One unfor- 
tanate phase of this controversy is that all the 
critics of Gunby are Northern writers, and all of 
his champions are of the South. Bat the writer 
of this book certainly builds up a strong case in 
favor of both Gunby and bis soldiers, and he does 
this without bitterness or even harshness toward 
General Greene, the author of the aspersions on 
Gunby. The monograph ably illustrates a most 
interesting and crucial hour in the history of the 
Revolutionary War. The high character of the 
author’s patriotism is evidenced by his exaltation 
of the stage of action on which Gunby appeared 
as “the loftiest in the annals of the world.” He 
seeks to illustrate “the true significance of the War 
of Independence,” and he correctly characterizes it 
as a battle “for the recognition of the rights of man 
to self-government”; for such, in its last analysis, 
was the Revolutionary struggle. 


The good old word “confession” is 

certainly open to the charge of loss 

of seriousness in some of its recent 
manifestations. As used in Mr. Phipson’s “Con- 
fessions of a Violinist” ( Lippincott), for example, 
the word has very little of the esoteric cast. The 
anecdotes of travel, family history, and concerts, 
which it is made to cover, — one of them relating 
the discovery of a trap-door on a concert platform 
just in time to save the writer from precipitation, — 
are thoroughly light-hearted ; while the comments 
on great violinists and the bits of imaginative story- 
telling which make up the rest of the little volume 
are neither personal nor penitential. The book 
might well have been called “Apropos of the Vio- 
lin,” since references to that instrament form the 
only thread of connection between these diverse 
subjects. Perhaps, however, the verdict should be 
“Confessions in the second degree,” since some 
grounds for repentance are discoverable in the spirit 
of the book, which is sub-conscious, rather than in 
the matter, which is prepense. An exquisite exam- 
ple of this spirit is the author’s reference to himself, 
quoted from afriend: “I have just heard Kubelik, 





the new violinist, and I have often heard Joachim ; 
but many years ago there used to be an amateur, a 
Dr. Phipson, who lived at Putney, who was better 
than either of them!” The italics are in the book. 
Bat, cavilling aside, the chapters on Rameau, Auber, 
Wieniawski, Artot, and others, though not developed 
enough to be very valuable, are interesting, and give 
some matter that is new. And one of the stories, 
“The ’Cello Player of Swartzfeld,” is really 
delightful. 


Professor Reinsch’s work on “Colo- 
Phases of colonial nia) Government” (Macmillan) may 
wer disappoint those who depend upon 
the title alone as a promise of its contents. It is a 
collection of essays on phases of colonial expansion, 
and as such, lucid and entertaining, rather than a 
thorough and systematic treatment of the entire mat- 
ter involved. One section is devoted to the methods 
and motives of colonization ; and among the latter 
far too much credit is given to religious missionary 
zeal. This impression would be still stronger if the 
colonizations of ancient times were included jn the 
survey. But even in modern times, mo it is 
due to commercial interest, governménta) neces- 
sities, and the pressure for subsistence. Another 
section deals with certain forms of colonial govern- 
ment, containing a particularly interesting chapter 
on “Spheres of Influence,” which shows the author's 
full understanding of modern world-politics, —a 
chapter well worth reading by anyone interested in 
the Eastern question. Part Three, though only a 
partial outline of present colonial administrative 
organizations, throws light on some of the troublous 
questions that now confront the United States. 
Those who undertake to change over-night the tra- 
ditions and customs and institutions of alien peoples 
might profitably read here the long list of failures 
in the attempt to “make over” oriental races. 
Merely by relating the lessons learned by the French 
and English in the far East at such a cost of blood 
and treasure, Professor Reinsch has justified the 
publication of his book. There are typographical 
errors not a few ; and fault may be found with the 
space given to bibliography — 40 pages in 386 — 
in a popular work. In the list of great colonial 
governors, page 249, the name of Sir George Grey 
is missing. The constitution of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council is criticized, pp. 350- 
51, because it does not contain a member learned 
in Hindu law; whereas in fact at least one of the 
members of this committee has always been a man 
of considerable legal and judicial experience in 
India. 


A study of the 
English 
Chronicle Play. 


In his volume entitled “ The English 
Chronicle Play” (Macmillan), Pro- 
fessor Felix E. Schelling, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, presents a study of the 
popular historical literature of the time of Eliza- 
beth. The dramatic being the most potent form of 
literary expression in that favored age, the Chron- 
iele Play was the crown of a deeply-rooted interest 
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in historic tradition. Its extreme popularity during 
the sixteenth century is shown by Professor Schell- 
ing’s list of over three hundred separate dramas on 
English historical subjects. They began with the 
tide of patriotism which united all England to re- 
pel the threatened invasion by Spain; they flour- 
ished famously under Elizabeth, and lost their na- 
tional character under the un-English monarch 
James I. With little of the learning of the schools 
upon it, and less of the exotic culture of Italy, the 
Chronicle Play was but slightly related to other 
varieties of the drama, while it was very closely 
affiliated to the wealth of historical literature, in 
verse and prose, that was springing up about it. 
Its importance is realized when we note that over 
a third of Shakespeare’s plays are in this form, and 
that nowhere else is he seen to be so fully and so 
logically the product of his age. In Shakespeare’s 
trilogy of Henry IV. and V., the main stock of the 
Chronicle Play reached its height; later, it passed 
beyond local and national limitations and strayed 
into regions of folk-lore and pseudo-history, becom- 
ing in “ Lear” and “ Macbeth” a world-drama of 
universal appeal. Finally, the romantic drama led 
the historical drama away from English topics to 
those of strange countries in which the fancy might 
wander and the playwright feel himself untram- 
meled by the narrowing claims of consistency. 
Professor Schelling has done an important and 
original service in eliminating from the mingled 
elements of the English drama as a whole the his- 
tory of one particular type, which has been rather 
slighted by previous writers in order to give in more 
detail the Italian influences and the classical move- 
ment of the period. 


When the Reverend Edward Griffin 
Porter, of Lexington, Massachusetts, 
was gathering materials for a history 
of that town, to be read at the Centennial Celebra- 
tion of its famous Revolutionary batile, he entered 
into correspondence with the Duke of Northumber- 
land, as a result of which he was invited to visit 
Alnwick Castle. ‘“ While a guest there, a certain 
alcove and shelf were pointed out to him; after 
glancing over numerous books, he espied, in an ob- 
scure corner, what proved to be a tin box covered 
thickly with dust, and tied with a frayed blue rib- 
bon. In answer to inquiry, the Duke’s librarian 
told him that the box contained letters, but he never 
remembered to have seen it opened. It was dusted 
and opened forthwith, disclosing a budget of faded 
and yellow letters, the veritable ones that Earl 
Perey had written to his father, beginning at the 
moment of his landing in Boston, and ending at 
the time of his return to England. Mr. Porter had 
the satisfaction, with the permission of his host, of 
spending that day and the two succeeding ones 
copying these letters.”” The letters thus discovered, 
and others taken from the Reports of the Royal 
Commission of Historical Manuscripts, or from the 
collections of the Boston Publie Library, have been 
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edited by Mr. Charles Knowles Bolton, and are now 
published in an attractive little book of eighty-eight 
pages, under the caption, “ Letters of Hugh Earl 
Percy from Boston and New York, 1774-1776” 
(Boston: Charles E. Goodspeed). Together, they 
make a valuable addition to Revolutionary War 
literature. The several letters which tell of the re- 
treat from Lexington and of the battle of Bunker 
Hill are the most interesting, perhaps, although 
nearly every one contains some item of interest or 
value. ancissthomipiettaitis 
The best of No phase of American history has 
Parkmanina _— ever received more fascinating treat- 
single volume. ment than that to which Francis 
Parkman devoted the best energies of his life. For 
reading at once instructive and delightful, it would 
be difficult to find anything better than the series of 
masterly volumes which describe the epic effort of 
France to gain and maintain a foothold in the 
New World. They have nearly every sort of his- 
torical interest, from the romantic to the philo- 
sophical, and no one who has read them regrets the 
time spent in their company. But they number 
twelve large volumes, and life is short. To provide 
the reader of scant leisure with some notion or 
foretaste of this wealth of picturesque material, 
Dr. Pelham Edgar has arranged the essentials of 
the whole history in a single volume which he calls 
“The Struggle fora Continent” (Little). The work 
is a continuous history, in Parkman’s own words 
(except for a few connecting links marked by in- 
clusion in brackets), of the history of New France 
from the Huguenots in Florida to the fall of Quebec 
and the defeat of Pontiac. It gives us the best 
of Parkman in a series of about seventy-five short 
chapters, well furnished with portraits, maps, and 
other illustrative material. It is a most praise- 
worthy performance, and comes near to justifying 
the publishers’ claim that “no book on American 
history has ever been published containing as much . 
instruction and entertainment.” Especially for the 
school library is this volume indispensable, and it is 
within the reach of the smallest of such collections. 


History of the Setting down in due order the pro- 
Arts and Crafis gressive steps taken in a most mod- 
ets 108 ern industrial movement, Mr. Oscar 
Lovell Triggs is both historian and sociologist in 
the handsome book entitled “Chapters in the 
History of the Arts and Crafts Movement,” pub- 
lished by the Bohemia Guild of the Industrial Art 
League of Chicago. In the historical spirit Mr. 
Triggs follows the trend of thought which, starting 
from Carlyle and Ruskin, reached practical and 
theoretical exposition in the person of William Mor- 
ris, and is now working out through Mr. Ashbee 
in England and the Rockwood shops in the United 
States. Here the treatment is rather obvious, and 
little originality is to be looked for. But in the 
last of the chapters Mr. Triggs does say something 
new, when he comments on “ The Development of 
Industrial Consciousness,” and the one fault to be 
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found is the failure to take time and space to work 
the theme out fully and logically. Briefly stated, 
it is held that industrialism is passing through steps 
closely analogous to those that have attended the 
evolution of society in the political sense. Not long 
ago in a condition of industrial savagery, in which 
every man’s hand was against his neighbor and un- 
restricted competition was the only accepted law, 
human society on the industrial side seems passing 
into a condition of feudalism, and mankind may 
yet see a general working out of Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s dictum in effect,—“ Who controls a man’s 
subsistence, controls the man.” But as feudalism led 
to constitutional monarchy and it in turn to dem- 
ocracy, so a similiar advance toward individual free- 
dom may be looked forward to in industrial life. 
Mr. Triggs does not develop the idea that the in- 
creased tension and speed of modern life may ac- 
complish in decades what used to be the work of 
centuries ; but neither does he work out his central 
thought fully at any point, though it abundantly 
deserves a volume of its own. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Mr. J. Potter Briscoe has made a collection of “ Tudor 
and Stuart Love Songs,” and the volume (one of the 
wramngy of the season) is published by Messrs. E. P. 

utton & Co. The selections begin with Wyatt and 
Surrey, and run down well into the eighteenth century. 
Nearly fourscore poets are represented, mostly by one 
or two examples. Herrick, with four lyrics, occupies a 
place by himself. Many of the old favorites are here, 
and many other songs less familiar to the average 
reader. 

“The Works of Francis Bacon” and “ The Poetical 
Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley ” are two new volumes 
in the series of thin paper editions imported by the 
Messrs. Scribner. The t of multum in parvo is 
not often as well illustrated as in these dainty and com- 
panionable volumes. The Bacon, in particular, is a 
treasure, including as it does all of the prose that any 
one but a specialist cares to read. From the same source 
we have, in the “ Caxton Series,” a two-volume reprint 
of Irving’s “Sketch Book,” also most attractive and 
profitable. 

Professor Benjamin Terry has written, and Messrs. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. have published, “A History of 
England from the Earliest Times to the Death of Queen 
Victoria.” It is a bulky volume of no less than eleven 
hundred and the narrative is both easy and ani- 
mated. The work is comparable in size with the single 
volume histories of Green and Gardiner, and is well 
adapted for teaching purposes. We consider its 
erous dimensions an advantage for that use, especially 
in high schools, for the average student, no matter how 
much he is urged, will rely chiefly upon the text that is 
in his own possession. This being the case, the more 
material offered him the better, and there is certainly 
no lack of material in Professor Terry’s volume. Con- 
stitutional and social developments occupy a large space 
in this work, which thus represents the best modern 
opinion in the teaching of the subject. 





NOTES, 


“The Story of Fish Life,” by Mr. W. P. Pycraft, is 
a small book of popular ichthyology published by the 
A. Wessels Co. 

Goldoni’s “Il Vero Amico,” edited by Messrs. J. 
Geddes, Jr., and F. M. Josselyn, is published for col- 
leges by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 

“ Instructions in Practical Shorthand,” by Mr. Bates 
Torrey, is a manual of the Graham system of phonog- 
raphy, published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 

“ A School Grammar of Attic Greek,” by Professor 
Thomas Dwight Goodell, is a new “ Twentieth Century 
Text-Book” just published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 

Matthew Arnold’s “ Literature and Dogma” is re- 
printed in a pretty edition by the New Amsterdam 
Book Co., as a volume of the “‘ Commonwealth Library.” 

“The Significance of Sociology for Ethics,” by Pro- 
fessor Albion W. Small, is a new preprint from the 
forthcoming decennial publications of the University 
of Chicago. 

“Le Roi Apépi,” one of the briefer novels of Victor 
Cherbuliez, is published in the “ Romans Choisis” of 
Mg R. Jenkins, with notes by Professor Albert 


From Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons we have a 
charming new edition, with scenic illustrations from 
photographs, of “ An Inland Voyage,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

“A Laboratory Guide for Beginners in Zodlogy,” 
by Messrs. Clarence Moore Weed and Ralph Wallace 
Crossman, has just been published by Messrs. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

“The Writing of the Short Story,” by Mr. Lewis 
Worthington Smith, is a pamphlet for the use of col- 
lege students of English, just published by Messrs. D.C. 
Heath & Co. 

The “Critic” series of “ Authors at Home” papers, 
edited by Miss J. L. Gilder and Mr. J. B. Gilder, is 
reprinted by the A. Wessels Co. in an attractive volume, 
with portraits. 

“The Atheneum” is authority for the statement 
that there will be published during the coming year a 
collection of the letters of Dr. Henrik Ibsen, compiled 
with the sanction of the writer. 

Readers of Tue Dra having in their possession let- 
ters of Stephen A. Douglas which have a biographical 
value, are invited to correspond with Mr. Allen John- 
son, Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. publish a new edition, in 
asingle volume with illustrations, of “ The Poetical 
Works of Robert Burns.” The life of the poet and the 
notes are provided by Dr. William Wallace. 

“ Out-of-Doors,” sent us by the Dodge Publishing 
Co., New York, is 2 book of quotations in verse and 

rose for the delectation of “nature lovers.” Miss 
osalie Arthur is responsible for the selection. 

“Essentials of English Composition,” by Mr. 
Horace S. Tarbell and Miss Martha Tarbell, is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Ginn & Co. It is designed for gram- 
mar schools and the lower grades of the high school. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are the importers of 
a thin-paper edition of Carlyle’s “ French Revolation,” 
three volumes in one, bound in limp leather, containing 
over eight hundred pages, although hardly more than 
half an inch in thickness. 
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«Interpretative Reading,” by Miss Cora Marsland, 
is a volume of selections for elocutionary purposes, 
combined with exercises in vocalization and gesture. 
It is published by Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Messrs. Newson & Co., publish a prose translation of 
« Beowulf ” based upon Wyatt’s text, and made by Mr. 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker. The translator has per- 
mitted himself a reasonable freedom, and his version 
reads easily and interestingly. 

“Popular Literature in Ancient Egypt,” by Dr. A. 
Wiedemann, and “The Heroic Mythology of the 
North,” by Miss Winifred Faraday, are the latest issues 
in Mr. David Nutt’s pamphlet series of studies, already 
many times noted in these columns. 

“Strange Lands Near Home,” published by Messrs. 
Ginn & Co., is a geographical reader for very young 
people. It is the work of several hands, among the 
authors being Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Joaquin 
Miller, and Mr. Frederick Schwatka. 

“A Book of Old English Ballads,” edited by Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, and illustrated by Mr. George 
Wharton Edwards, appears to be a reprint without 
alterations of the volume as first published six years 
ago. It comes from the Macmillan Co. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish a “ Handbook on Linear 
Perspective, Shadows and Reflections,” by Mr. Otto 
Fuchs; also in the same field, Mr. O. E. Randall’s 
“Shades and Shadows and Perspective,” a text-book 
based on the principles of descriptive geometry. 

A new edition of “ The Seven Little Sisters,” by Miss 
Jane Andrews, has just been published by Messrs. Ginn 
& Co. This old-time favorite of children is provided in 
its new form with several colored illustrations, and a 
memorial of the author by Mrs. Louisa Parsons Hopkins. 

Mr. Ellwood P.Cubberley is the author of a “ Syllabus 
of Lectures on the History of Education,” published 
by the Macmillan Co. This is no mere pamphlet pro- 
duction, but a stout octavo, very full in its analysis, 
and provided with copious bibliographical references. 
It covers a three years’ course of lectures. 

Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. publish a new library 
edition, in six volumes, of the works of Samuel Lover. 
“Rory O’More,” “Handy Andy,” and “Treasure 
Trove” occupy three volumes of the six, the remaining 
three containing, respectively, the poems, the dramatic 
works, and the legends and stories of Ireland. Each 
volume has an etched frontispiece. 

“Colonial Children,” and “Camps and Firesides of 
the Revolution,” are the titles of the first two volumes 
in a new series of source-readers in American history, 
edited by Professor A. B. Hart and Miss Mabel Hill. 
The volumes are illustrated, and both the spelling and 
the language of the selections have been modernized. 
The Macmillan Co. publish this series. 

The Messrs. Scribner import the fourth edition of 
Baedeker’s “‘ Southern France,” which includes also the 
island of Corsica as well as Geneva and its neighbor- 
hood. There are no other such guide-books as these, as 
every traveller knows, and not the least of their merits 
is found in the frequency with which they are brought 
down to date by conscientious revisions. 

We noticed a few months ago the English-German 
section of the new edition of Grieb’s Dictionary, as pub- 
lished by Mr. Henry Frowde. The German-English 
section of the work is now at hand, a volume of twelve 
hundred of three columns each. Dr. Arnold 
Schrier is the editor of this enlarged form of a work that 





has long been favorably known. In his very interesting 
preface, the editor discusses the underlying principles 
upon which the dictionary is based, and points out the 
difficulties that spring from the lack of a generally 
accepted standard of German pronunciation. Inciden- 
tally, he says a good word for the pronunciation cur- 
rent in Berlin, and for the language as spoken on the 
German stage. 

To the “ Windsor” edition of the novels of William 
Harrison Ainsworth, published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Co., there have been added two volumes of “The Miser’s 
Daughter,” two of “ Crichton,” and one of “ The Spend- 
thrift.” These five new volumes complete the set of 
twenty, and bring the entire work of this good old- 
fashioned novelist once more within the easy reach of 
the public. 

Three more preprints from the “ Decennial Publica- 
tions of the University of Chicago” are at hand. They 
are, respectively, “On Amorphous Sulphur,” by Messrs. 
Alexander Smith and Willis B. Holmes; “The Pro- 
consulate of Julius Agricola,” by Mr. George Lincoln 
Hendrickson; and “A Greek Hand-Mirror: A Can- 
tharus from the Factory of Brygos,” by Mr. Frank 
Bigelow Tarbell. 

The New Amsterdam Book Co. publish a neat two- 
volume edition of Alexander Mackenzie's “Voyages from 
Montreal through the Continent of North America to 
the Frozen and Pacific Oceans in 1789 and 1793.” This 
work, which includes “ A General History of the Fur 
Trade from Canada to the North-West,” is one of the 
classies of early American exploration, and its reissue in 
the present convenient form is a real boon. 

“Little Masterpieces of Science,” edited by Mr. 
George Iles, is a series of six small volumes just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. The titles of 
the several volumes are as follows: ‘‘ Mind,” « Explor- 
ers,” “The Naturalist,” “Skies and Earth,” “Health 
and Healing,” and “Invention and Discovery.” Each 
volume contains eight or ten papers, often condensed 
from larger works, and mostly written by men of high 
authority. 

The two substantial volumes of Sir Leslie Stephen’s 
« History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury” (Putnam) reappear in a third edition of this 
great work. The author has corrected the work in some 
respects, but admits that he has not given it the thor- 
oughgoing revision that he could have wished. “I have 
discovered,” he says, “that it was written with an au- 
dacity or light heartedness which I no longer possess. 
I made blunders and I gave estimates of various books, 
corrections of which might be suggested by later read- 
ing and reflection. To make the book fully satisfactory 
even to myself would require the rewriting of a consid- 
erable part. But, in the first place, I am not sure that 
I should not spoil instead of improving ; and, in the 
second place, I am now quite unequal to a task which 
would demand much time and labor.” 

“English History Told by English Poets” (Mac- 
millan) is a reader for school use, compiled by Miss 
Katharine Lee Bates and Mrs. Katharine Coman. It 
is quite as important to study the history of England 
in its noblest literature as it is to delve in its dusty 
chronicles, and we welcome this book as a reaction 
against the tendency which seeks to make original in- 
vestigators of our boys and girls of tender age. Here 
are some four hundred pages of good poetry, chrono- 
logically arranged, and supplied with what few notes 
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are needful. Nearly a fourth of the matter comes from 
the chronicle plays of Shakespeare ; Tennyson is also 
largely drawn upon. These dramatic excerpts, with a 
plentiful support of lyrics and ballads, provide the 
young student of history with an adjunct to his work 
that cannot fail to prove helpful and inspiring. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
November, 1902. 


American Character, Is It Declining? World’s Work. 
American Moral Soundness. Julian Ralph. World’s Work. 
Arbitration, Compulsory. J. A. Hobson. North American. 
Arizona, Ancient Peoples of Petrified Forest of. Harper 
Art, Decorative, New Erain. P.S.Reinsch. World’s 0 Work. 
Beef Trust, The So-Called. George B. Fife. Century. 
Bible, How It Came Down to Us. F.G. Kenyon. Harper. 
Cafion, Grand, of Colorado. John Muir. Century. 
Chavannes, Puvis de, Caricaturist. L. Roger-Miles. Harper. 
China, America in. John Barrett. North American. 
Coal Strike Settlement. Walter Wellman. Rev. of Reviews. 
Coal Wars, Australasian Cures for. H. D. Lloyd. Atlantic. 
Economic Cycle, End of an. F.C. Howe. Atlantic. 
Ethies, The New. William DeWitt Hyde. Atlantic. 
Evolution and the Present Age. John Fiske. Harper. 
Eyes, Care of the. A.B. Norton. Atlantic. 
Farm Colony, Successful, in Irrigation Country. Rev. of Revs. 
Farm, Story of our. Lady Somerset. North American. 
Finance, American, Decade of. Jay Cooke. No. American. 
Finance, American, New Centre of. Ivy Lee. World’s Work. 
Fisher-folk, New England. G. W.Carryl. Harper. 
Fisheries, Our Inland, Saving of. World’s Work. 
Gold, Another Revolutionary Increase of. World’s Work. 
Handicraft, Modern Artistic. C.H. Moore. Atlantic. 
Immigration, In Paths of. J. B. Connolly. Scribner. 
Japan, Political Parties in. W.E. Griffis. North American. 
islation, American, Tendencies of. S. J. ggg agg 
Atlantic. 


Legisla 

Jimville: A Bret Harte Town. Mary Austin. 
Johnson, Samuel, A Possible Glimpse of. Atlantic. 

Labor Unions, Human Side of. M. G. Cunniff. World's Work. 


Life, Newest Conceptions of. Carl Snyder. Harper. 
London, Rebuilding of. Chalmers Roberts. World’s Work. 
Memories, A Slender Sheaf of. ‘*Senex.’’ Lippincott. 
Mitchell, John. F.J. Warne. Review of Reviews. 
Natural History for Masses. F.M. Chapman. World’s Work. 
Nature Writers, Rise of. F. W. Halsey. Review of Reviews. 
Naval Efficiency, Transition in. J R. Spears. World’s Work. 
New York Police Court. Edwin Biorkman. Century. 
Oriental Dependencies, Self-Government in. Rev. of Reviews. 
* Pagliacci,’”’ How I Wrote. R. Leoncavallo. No. American. 
Philippines, Government in. A.W. Dunn. Rev. of Reviews. 
Poe’s Last Night in Richmond. J. F. Carter. Lippincott. 
Rainfall, Distribution of. A.J. Herbertson. Harper. 
Revolution, Prologue of the. Justin H. Smith. Century. 
Roumania and the Jews. M.Gaster. North American. 
Russia’s Real Rulers. W.von Schierbrand. World’s Work. 
Salvini, Gustavo. W. A. Lewis. Century. 

Sheppard, Jack, of Newgate. Charles Morris. Lippincott. 
Ship, American, in 1902. W.L. Marvin. Scribner. 
Siberia, Through, to Bering Strait. H. de Windt. Harper. 
South Africa, Peace in. F. W. Reitz. North American. 
Spellbinder, The. Curtis Guild, Jr. Scribner. 

Strikes, Quarter Century of. A. P. Winston. Atlantic. 
Surrey Downs. Arthur Colton. Harper. 

Tenement, Book in the. Elizabeth McCracken. Atlantic. 
Things Human. Benjamin I. Wheeler. Aélantic. 

Trust Companies, Growth of. C. A. Conant. Rev. of Revs. 
Vesalius in Zante. Edith Wharton. North American. 
Virchow, Recollections of. Kari Blind. North American. 
Wayne, Anthony, A Sane View of. J. R. Spears. Harper. 
White, Ambassador, Work of. W. von Schierbrand. No. Am. 
Wright, Carroll D. H.T. Newcomb. Review of Reviews. 
Zola, Emile. Review of Reviews. 

Zola, Emile. W.D. Howells. North American. 





List OF NEW BOoKs. 
(The following list, containing 200 titles, includes books 
received by Tum D1at since its last issue. | 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Madame de Pompadour. By H. Noel hate “gy Illus, 
in — a ae gilt Se uncut, pp. Charles 
a 
“as Gander Gene By Edward Armstrong. 
2 vols., large 8vo, uncut. “yBy Baward $7. net 
Tennyson, By Sir, a Lyall, bap B. 12mo. ais top, 


Co, 75 cts. net. 

Daniel Webster. By John b may McMaster. 
gilt top, pp. 343. Cote Co. $2. net. 

A Short Life of a —— Lincoln. By John G. Nicolay. 
Condensed from Nicolay and Hay’s ** Abraham Lincoln: 

.=— on. a — posterth, 8v0, my 578. Century 


Daniel Soom. ‘By Reuben Gold Thwaites. Illus., 12mo, 
p =. ** Series of Historic Lives.”” D. Appleton & Co. 
. net 

oon “ee os the Later Republic: The 
) ang ay ag Cato, Pompey, Casar. By Charies 
Oman, M.A us., 12mo, pp. 348. Longmans, Green & 

Co. $1.60 net. 

Authors at Home: Personal and Biographical Sketches 
ty egg Paar = vais Edited by J. L. and is 

ew edition; with portraits, 12mo, 
A. Weasels Co. $1. net. seg 


HISTORY. 

The Scotch-Irish; or, The Scot in North Britain, North 
Ireland, and and North America. By Charles A. Hanna. In 
.— , large 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 

net. 

The Expedition of Lewis and Clark. Beveioned from 
the edition of 1814. With introduction and index by 
James K. Hosmer, LL.D. In 2 -vols., with photogravure 
portraits and facsimile maps, 8v0. gilt tops, uncut. 
A.C. McClurg & Co. $5. net 

Paths of the Mound Building Indians and Great Game 

7 By Seeker Butler gy xe ae | » ame, gilt 
, uncut, pp. “ Historic rs o erica. 

Cle Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co oe 

am, - Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies. 
By Arthur Lyon Cross, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 368. ‘* Harvard 
Historical Studies.’’ Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50 net. 

Universal History,—From the Earliest Times to the 
Present — In the Light of Recent Discoveries, with Gen- 
Lab 


Illus., 8vo, 


and Geographical Illustrations. By Robert H. 
. 4to, pp. 221. Silver, Burdett & Co. $2.40. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

A History of German Literature. By John G. Robertson. 
8vo, pp. 634. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

History of English Thought in the hteenth Cen- 
tury. By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. ird edition ; in 
2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, rtm 9 G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $8. net. 

Literature and Life: Studies. By W.D. Howells. LIllus., 
a = gilt top, uncut, pp. 323. Harper & Brothers. 


Anthology of Russian Literature, From the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By, Leo Wiener. Part L., 
From the Tenth Century to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. With mts) vure frontispiece, — gilt top, 

cosmo dane. $3. net 


Haunts of Ancient Peace. By Alfred Austin ; illus. by 
— . New. 12mo, uncut, pp. 184. Macmillan Co. 
1.50 net. 


Select Translations from Old English Poetry. Edited 
by Albert S. Cook and Chauncey B. Tinker. 12mo, 
pp. 195. Ginn & Co. $1. net 

How to Live. By Edward ‘ene Hale. New edition; 
12mo, pp. 201. Little, Brown, & Co. $1. 

The Blood of the eee ol A Study of the angen of of _— 
through the Survival of the Unfit. B 
— > a. Cas Te Rig L. "Beaton Poe 

tarian Association. 
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The Edda: Il. The Heroic Mythology of the North. 
By Winifred Faraday, M A. 18mo, uncut, pp. 60. * 'Popu- 
lar Studies in My gy, Romance, and Foiklore.” Lon- 
don: David Nutt. a. 

Popular Literature in Ancient Egypt. By A. Wiede- 
mann; trans. by J. Hutchinson. 12mo, Fal 51. “The 
Ancient East.”” London: David Natt. 

John Ruskin: The Voice of the New a By J. 8. 
Montgomery. 16mo, pp. 53. Jennings & Pye. 35 cts. net. 

Indo Wisdom. Trans. and edited by Henry Barnard. 
12mo, pp. 22. New York: Peter Eckler. Paper, 15 cts. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATORE. 


Complete Works of Sumuel Lover, New Library Edi- 
tion. With biographical and cri Introduction by 
James J-ffrey Roche. In 6 nt ne iilus in photogravure, 
12mo, gilt tops, uneat. Little, Brown, &Co. $9. 

Poetical Works of Robert Burns. With Life and Notes 
by William Wallace, LL.D. LIlus., $vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 553. P. Dutton & Co. $1 50. 

Novels of William Harrison Ainsworth, * Windsor” 
edition, Concluding volumes: The Spendihrift, Crichton 


(3 vols ), The Miser’s Daughter (2 vols. +k in illus in 
ph otogravure, 16mo, gilt top, uncut. Lippincott Co. 
er vul., $1. net. 


Temple Bible. New volumes: Proverbs. Ecclesiastes. and 

The Song of Solomon, edited by D.S. Margoliouth. M A.; 

The Book of Job and The Book of Esther, edited by 

W. E. Addis. M.A ar with Ley Ng oy frontispiece, 

Sem, gilt top. “8B . Lippincott Co, Per vol., leather, 
cts. net. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 

Ralegh in Guiana, Rosamond, and A Christmas Masque. 
By Barrett Wendell. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 143. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Up from Georgia. By Frank L. Stanton. 
uneut, pp 177. D. Appleton & Co. $1.20 

Moses: A Drama. ao a ta ry ac '12mo, un- 
cut, pp. 69. : Richard dger. 

Atala: An Mn Idyl; and ‘Gcher Poems. By Anna 
Oleott Commelin. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 76. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1. net 

English Lyrics of a Funnies Harp. By Herman nae 
— 12mo, uncut, pp. 72. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 


Love Soags and Other Poems. By - Innsly. 18mo, 
gilt top. pp. 36. The Grafton Press. $1 net 

A Treasury of Humorous Poetry. Edited by Frederic 
Lawrence Knowles. Illus, bo Sty gilt top, uncut, pp. 407. 
Dana Estes & Co. $1.20 

When the Birds Go meres Again. By Ella Higginson. 
New edition; 16 mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 175. Macmillan 


ny gilt top, 


Co. $1 25 net. 
Song and anor, By Lillian Street. 16mo, uncut, pp. 125. 
London: utt. 


Westwind ania By Arthur ~ a 24mo, uncut, pp. 99. 
Minneapolis: Edmund D. Broo 75 ets. net 

The air Voyager. By William E Ingersoll. 24mo, uncut, 
pp. 36. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

Eugene Ficld’s Favorite Poems. Compiled by Ralph 
A. Lyon. 16mo, uncut, pp. 35. Evanston: William 8S. 
Lord. 50 cts. 

The New Hamlet. By Wm. Hawley Smith and the Smith 
aa, Farmers. Oblong 12mo, pp. 62. MeNally 

50 ots. 


FICTION. 

Donovan Pasha, and Some People of Egypt. By Gilbert 
Parker. With Lcosbmane Gage. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 388. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Intrusions of Peggy. By Anthony Hope. Illus., 12mo, 
pp 357. Harper & Brothers. $1.5v. 

Confessions of a Wife. By Mary Adams, Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 377. Century Co. $1.50. 

In Kings’ Byways. By Stanley J. Weyman. With front- 
ispiece, 12mo, uncut, pp. 346 mans, Green, & Co. 

The Diary of a Saint. By Arlo Bates. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The Conquest ot Rome. By Matilde Serao. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 317. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Whom the Gods Destroyed. By wy Dodge Das- 
kam. ae gilt top, uncut, pp. 236. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. 1.50, 


12mo, pp. 310. 





Woven with the Ship: ro sere Howard Chandler 


send Brady; illus. in color, ete., 
oat aaa others. 12mo, pp. 368. tS 


Our Lady of the Beeches, a etl von Hutten. 
12mo, pp. 259. Houghton, Mae eon $1.25 

Bayard’s Courier: 3. Story of Love and aden in the 
Cavalry Campa’ By BK _ 12mo, gilt 
top, unent, pp. we Betis Co. 

ay ~~ > B Ghasive = tg D, Raber; Wins, in — 

y Frank Ver 0, gilt . uncu " A 

L. C. Page & Co. . $1.50. ies >” 

A Daughter of the Snows. By Jack London ; ra Pos in 
color by Frederick ©. Yuhn. i2mo, pp. 334. J. B 


pincott Co. $1.50. 

Biography of a Prairie Girl. By Eleanor Gates. 12mo, 
pp 320. Century Co. $1.50. 

The Splendid Idle Forties: Stories of Old California. 
By oy aaa: Iilus., 12mo, pp. 389. Macmillan 


Co. 
By Dulvercombe Water: A Love Story of 1685. By 
Macmillan 


ee Vallings. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 376. 
The Md. He Stone. By J. H. oy —g M.P. 12mo, 
1. 


pp. 330. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

The Henchmen. By Mark | ee Luther. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp 376. Macmillan Co. $1 50, 

Out of Gloucester. By James B. Connolly, Ilus., 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 276. Charles Scribner's Sons. = 50. 

The House under the Sea: A siranense. y Max Pem- 
berton. Llus., 12mo pp. 346. D. Appleton ro $1.50. 

The Lady of the Barge. By w. Ww Jacobs. Lilus., 12mo, 
pp. 300. Dodd, Mead & Co. aa 

The Whirlwind. By Ru ughes. 12mo, pp. 494. 
Lothrop Publishing Co. $1 50. 

Children of the Frost. By J.ck Lr ee Illus., 12mo, 
upent, pp. 261. Macmil an Co. $1.50. 

The Garden of Lies. by Justus Miles Forman. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 331. Frederick A Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The Founding of Fortunes, By Jane Barlow. 12mo, 
pp. 348, mag tg Flee ag Pa 

The River. By Eden Phillpotts. ith fron’ 12mo, 
pp. 394. Frederick A. Tae hen Gon Ginn x 

In the Morning Glow. By Ife Gi ; illus, 
Alice Barber Stephens. 12mo, pp. Harper y 
Brothers. $1.25. 

Tom Moore: An Unhistorical Romance. By Theodore 
aan Sore lilus., 12mo, pp. 341. F; A. Stokes 

1.50. 

The Earth and the Fullness Thereof: A Romance of 
Modern Styria. By Peter Rosegger; trans. by Frances E. 
Skinner. 12mo, pp. 397. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. i. 

Aladdin O’Brien. By Gouverneur Morris. 12mo, pp. 298 
Century Co. $1.25. 

A Daughter of the Sea. By Amy Le Feuvre. [Illus., 
12mo, pp. 369. T. Y. Crowel & Ca. $1 50. 

On the Cross: A Romance of the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau. By Wilhelmine von Hillern and by 5 Age Safford, 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 442. Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle. $1 50. 

Wolfville Nights. By Alfred Henry Lewis. With frontie- 
piece. 12mv, pp. 326. Frederick A. Swkes Co. $1 50. 

Come with Me into Babylon: A Story of the Fall of 
Nineveh. By Josiah M. Ward. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 439. 
Frederick A. Stukes Co. $1 50. 

A Forest Orchid, and Orher Stories. By Ella Higginson. 
eg coe 12mo, ” top, ee, pp. 242. a 

In the Shadow of the. Purple. "By G George Gilbert. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 395. $1.50. 

~~~ Jackson: The Ste of the Plush Rocker. 
By = eros llius., 12mo, pp. 132. Cen- 
tury lL. te 

The Cult of the Purple Rose: A Phase of Harvard Life. 
By apy: Rees Johnson. 12mo, uneut, pp. 170. 

ton: Richard G Badger. $1.25. 

The Foray of the “Hendrik Hudeon”: A Tale of '54. 
By Frank kenzie Savile. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 182. 
Frederick A Stokes Co. « 

Richard Hume. By T. B. Warnock. 12mo, pp. 251. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.25 

Bondman Free: The Remarkable Adventures of a Gentle- 
man Convict. By John Oxenham. Lilus., 12mo, pp. 342° 
New York: Federal Book Co. 50 cts. 
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The New Christians. By Percy White. 12mo, pp. 468. 
Ney bm Federal Book Co. 50 cts. 

A Lady’s Honor: A Chronicle of Events in the Time of 

borough. By Hass Blake. 16mo, o>: “ Town 

and Country Library.” D. Appleton & 

Sutherland’s Christmas: A Chapter i 
By H. B. K for E. D L. “With Frotinpiee, 1 —= 
top, uncut, pp. 79. Evanston: William 8. Lord 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Journal of a Tour in the Netherlands in the Autumn of 
1815. By Robert Sout Limited omens 12mo, un- 
cut, pp. 274. Houghton, Miffliu & Co. %. . 

Ireland, Industrial and Agricultural. tel by the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical [nstruction 
for treland. LIllus., 4to, pp. 532. Charles Seri 
$2.50 net. 

The Scott Country. By W.S. Crushes. ian. Gon, 
top. uncut, pp. 510. acmillan Co. $2. net 

Glimpses of China and Chinese Homes. y Edward S. 
Morse ; illus. from sketches in the 7 ee 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 216. Little, Brown & $1 50 net. 

The Land of the Latins. By Ashton Rollins Willard. 
Ly he + 12mo, gilt top, pp. 256. Longmans, Green, & Uo. 


Voyages from Montreal through the Continent of 
North America to the Frozen and Pacific Oveans in 
1789 and 1793; with an Account of the Rise and State of 
the Fur Trade. Mackenzie. In 2 vols., 
with portrait and maps, i . * Common- 
wealth Library.” New J Amsterdam Book Co. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

The Grammar of Prophecy: An Attempt to Dieses the 
Method underlying the Prophetic Scriptures. B. 
oy M.A. 12mo, pp. 192. Ley B. Youre & 

Samuel and his Age: A Study in the Constitutional His- 
tory of Israel. By George DD. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 276. E.&J.8B. vung & Co.$2 50. 

The Spiritual Outlook: A Survey of the Religious Life of 
our as Related to Progress. By Willard Chamber- 

Jain Selleck.  onaley 349. Little, Brown & Co. $1. net 

Pastor Agnorum: A Schoolmaster’s Afterthoughts. By 
Jhn Horley Shrine 12mo, pp. 275. Longmans, Green 

Prayers, Ancient and Modern. Selected and arranged for 
daily reading by the editor of ** Daily Strenth for -_ 
Needs.”” i6mo, pp. 366. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


Jesus’ Way: An Argeodioaien of the Teaching of the 
Gospels. By William De Witt Hyde. 12mo, 


it top, pp. 198. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 net. 
The Upper Currents. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 16mo, 
pp. 266. T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 65 cts. net. 


NATURE. 
Caterpillars and their Moths. By Ida Mitchell Eliot and 
$3 oa Soule. Illus., 8vo, pp. 302. Century Co. 


Out-of-Doors: Quotations from Nature Lovers. Selected 
and iiteceratede ie Arthur. 12mo, gilt some pum, 
pp. 148. New YD Dodge Publishing Co. $1.25 


POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. 
The East of To-day and fo-morrow. By Henry Codman 
Potter. 12mo, pp. 190. Century Co. $1. net. 
Retrospect and Prospect: rw in International Rela- 
tions, Naval and Political, By A. T. Mahan, DC L. Svo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 309. Brown, & Co. $1.60 net. 
Government and the State: A Consideration of Elemen- 
tary Principles and their Practical Application. By Fred- 
eric Wood, 8vo, pp. 310. G. P. Putaam’s Sons. $2. 
The Economic Interpretation of History. By Edwin R. 
A. Seligman. 12mo, uncat, pp. 166. Macmillan Co. $1 50. 
The Making of Citizens: A Study in Comparative Eda- 
cation. By R. E Hughes, M. A. 12mo. pp. 405. ** Contem- 
purary Science Series’ Charles Seribuer’s Sons. $1.50. 
Teg Moore in —. and America. By Juseph Alexander 


linghast, 8vo, uncut, 228. ** Publica- 
tion of the American peed a Teny ” Macmillan 
Co. $1.25 net. 





Some Ethical Phases of the Labor Question. ee 
Carroll D Wright, Ph.D. sain, OMS Son, Snes, we. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association. $1. net 

The Government of Maine: Its History and Administre- 
~_ sae William MacDonald, LL.D. With jee 12mo, 

263. “* Handbooks of American Government. 
frillan Co. 75 cts. net. 
Significance of Sociology for Ethics. By Albion W. 
. 4to, pp 39. * Puablications.”” Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Paper. 
SCIENCE. 

Little Masterpieces of Science. Edited b: py Genego 
In 6 vols., comprising: Mind, Explorers, pall arg 
Skies and “Earth, Health and Healing, Invention and Dis- 
covery. Each with photogravure portrait, 18mo. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

MUSIC. 


Famous Composers, By Nathan Haskell Dole. In 2 vols., 
on, photogravure, Svo, gilt tops, uncut. T. Y. Crowell 


The Organ and Ite Masters By Henry C. Lahee. Illus, 
Tt gilt top, uncut, pp. 345. 
L. "Page & Co. “31.60 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Finishing the Negative: A Handbook of All the Processes 
between Fixing and Printing; with a ial chapter on 
Films Edited by George E Brown. Lilus., 8vo, pp. 160. 
New York: Tennant & W $1.25. 

The Lens: A Practical Guide to the Choice, Use, and and Gesteg 
of Photographic Objectives. By Thos. Bolas and George 
ee BR illus., 8vo, pp. 176. New ‘York: Tennant & 


Phovogrepusc Apparatus. Maki iting ont X ay 
Cooper and y George 
lIllus., 8vo, pp. 128. New Yok Tennant & Ward. $1. 


HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Holy Land. Pictures in color » | as Puiasiore, R.L; 
description by Jha Kelman, M.A Large 8v 0, gilt top, 
pp. 301. Macmillan Co. $6. net. 

Through the Looking-Glass and What Alice Found There. 
By Lewis Carroll ; illus. by es Newell. 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 211. Harper & &: $3. net. 

Dream Days. By Kenneth ——" New edition, illus. in 
photogravure by ogy — 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 228. John Lane. $2.50 

Holiday edition ; 


Famous Artists: By Sarah Kt Bolton. 
pbetegravere. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 423. T. Y. 
$2.50. 


Adapting. By 


illus. in 
Crowell & Co 

New England and its Neighbors. By Clifton Johnson. 
Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 335. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

Sonnets from the Portuguese. By Elizabeth _—_ 
Browning; illus. in color by Margaret Armstrong. 
gilt edges. G. P. Putnam’ ‘s Sons. $2. 

Wanted—a Chaperon. By Paul Leicester Ford; illus. in 
ay Howard Chandler Christy and decorated by Mar- 


art ae 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 109. 


Messages of the Masters: Spi sdtord, Tite, in photog 
Paintings. By Amory a Doadtord lus. in phot 
a 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 262. T. Y. Crow 

net. 


Benjamin E Smith. Each with tropics, 32mo, | 


edges. Century Co. Per vol., leather, 

=~ Jackdaw of Rheims. By Thomas Ingoldsby ; illus. 

y Ernest Maurice Jessop. Large 8vo, pp. 20. E. & 

y B. Young & Co. $2. 

The American Diary of a Japanese Girl. in Miss —_— 
ing Glory ; illus. in color, ete., by Genjiro 
8vo, pp. 261. Frederick A . Stokes Co. $1.60 net 

Tudor and Stuart Love Songs. Selected and edited by 
J. Potter Briscoe, F.R.S.L. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 141. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1 50. 

A Balloon Ascension at Midnight. By George Eli Hall; 
with silhouettes by Gordon Ross. Svo, pp. 17. 
San Francisco: Elder & Shepard. $1. 
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The Mishaps of an Automobilist. By De Witt Clinton 
ye Illus. in color, oblong 4to. Frederick A Stokes Co. 
1. net. 
ons or, The Wisdom of ** Uncle Eph.” the Modern Yutzo. 
By Lord Gilhooley. Illus., 8vo. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
80 cts. net. 
The Child: A Calendar for 1903. Drawings in color by 
Jessie Willeox Smith and Elizabeth ere Green. 
Large folio. Philadelphia: Charles W. Bec 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Bible for Children. Arranged from the King James 
version, with — by Rev. Francis Brown, D.D., an 
Intreduction by Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D. LIllus., 4to, 
pp 475. Century Co. $3. 

Little Women; or, Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy. B come 
M. Alcott. New edition, illus. by Alice 1~* 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 617. Little, Brown & Co. o 

An Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. New edi- 
tion, illus. by Jessie Wilcox Smith. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 371. Little, Brown & Co. $2. 

The Book of Romance. Edited by Andrew Lang; illus. 
in color, ete, by H. J. Ford. a gilt top, pp. 384. 
Longmans, Green. & $1.60 

Coquo and the King’s Onildren. "By Cornelia Baker ; 
illas. in color by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 8vo, uncut, pp. 250. 
A. C, MeClurg & Co. $1.50 net 

The Golliwogg’s Air-Ship. Pictures in color by Florence 
K. Upton; verses by Berth» Upton. Oblong 4to, pp. 65. 

net. 


Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 
The Pete and Polly Stories. By Carolyn Wells; illus by 
8vo, pp. 231. A. C. McClurg 


Fanny Young Cory. Large 

&Co. $1.50 net. 

Barnaby Lee. By John Bennett, Illus., 12mo, pp. 454 
Century Co. $1.50. 

A Little Captive Lad. By Beulah Marie Dix. Illus., 
12mo, gilt top, uneut, pp. 246. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Tke Book of sores, Children. By James Whitcomb 
Riley; illus. by J Vawter. 12mo. gilt top, uncut, 

pp. 175. Cha Be Sovtban'c Sore. $1 20 net. 

The Lovable ales of Janey and Josey and Joe. By 
Gertrude Smith. Illus. in color, 8vo, pp. 158. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.30 net. 

The Bogey Book. Written by E S., and pictured in colors 
by R.J.S8. Folio. E. & J. B. Young & Co. $2.50. 
Stories of Charlemegne and the twelve Peers of 
France, from the Old Romances. By Rev. A. J. Church, 
4 Tilus. in color, 8vo, uncut, pp. 374. Macmillan Co. 
Red Folk and Wild Folk. Illus. in color, ete.. by Edwin 
Willard Deming; with Indian folk-lore stories by Therese 
O. Deming, 4to. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1 60 net. 
Emmy Lou: Her Book and Heart. By George Madden 
aan. Illus., 12mo, pp. 279. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


ay = the we ee Gneeies Banner: A Tale of the Spanish- 
ar. By Captain F S. Brereton, R.A M.C. 
—s ~ wi pp. 352. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Miss Lochinvur: A Story for Girls. By Marion Ames 
oamest. Illus. in colur, 12mo, pp. 261. D. Appleton & Co. 

net. 

Behind the Line: A Story of College Life and Casted. 
By Ralph Henry Barbour. Lllus. in color, 12mo, pp. 258 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.20 on by 

The Adventures of To Charles Frederick Holder. 

us., 12mo, pp. 282. Suess & Co. $1.20 net. 

The Wyndham Girls. By ~ i. Ames Taggart. Llius., 
12mo, pp. 303. Century Co. $1.20 net. 

Jacks of ali Trades and What They Did: A Story. By 
Katharine Newbold Birdsall. Lltus. in color, ete., 12mo, 
pp. 236. D. Appleton & Co. $1.20 net. 

Peterkin. By Mrs. Mulesworth. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 198. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

The Other Boy. By Evelyn . Illus., 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 230. Macmillan Co. $1.25 

Poliy’s Secret: A Story of the Kensches. B oie 6 A. 
Nash. Lllus.,12mo, pp. 291. Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 

The Boys of Waveney. By Robert Leighton. LIilus., mont 
pp. 323. P. Pathan’s tone. $1.25. 

Fairy Tales from the Swedish of G Diasties trans by 
= a Illus., 8vo, pp. 178. Frederick A. Stokes 

‘ 20 net 





The Cruise of the Dagzier. By Jack London. [llus., 12mo, 
pp. 250. “St. Nicholas Books.”” Century Co. $1. net. 
Topsys and Turvys. By Peter Newell. Lllus. in color, 

oblong 8vo, pp. 37. Century Co. $1. net. 
Six and Twenty Boys and Girls. Pictured in colors by 
ohn ll; with verses by Clifton Bingham. 4to. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. a8 
Games and Gambois. [ilus. in colors | pomday| 
with verses — Brymer. oar ose Beclk 
ner’s Sons. 
The Secret of a Everglades: A Story of Adventure in 
Florida. By Bessie 


t. Illus., 12mo, pp. 240. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1. “ok 


Animal Life in Rnymes and Jingles, ~ gr May. 
Illus., 4to, pp 73. id Publishing 
= beg or ats Autobiography odeiad, By Frances 


=~ = Illus. in color, ete., 4to, pp. 159. 
field ‘Publishing Co. $1. 


In @ Car of Gold. By P. L. Gray. Illas., 12mo, pp. 156. 
Saalfield Publishing Co. $1. 

The Last Cruise of the Electra. By Charles Phillips Chip- 
man. Illus., 12mo, pp. 268, Saalfield Pablishing Co. $1. 

Far Past the Frontier; or, Two Boy Pioneers. By James 
4. 7 Illus., 12mo, pp. 347. Saalfield Publishing 

Lois Maillet’s Dangerous Gift. By Mary Catherine Lee. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. sake 4 Mifflin & 
Co. 85 cts. net. 

With the Flag in the Channel; or. The Adventures of 

Captain Gustavus Conyngham. By James Barnes. Iilus., 

12mo, pp. 158. D. Appleton & Co. 80 cts. net. 

Chatterbox for 1902. Edited by J. Erskine Garke® M. A. 
lilus. in color, ete., 4to, pp. 412. Dana Estes & Co. 
papery B Illus., 12mo, 

Roy and Rosyrocks. Mary Jon - us., 

pp. 83. Saalfield Poblubine Co. 


EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 
Development of the Child in Later Infancy: ney I Pz 
IL gs *The Lntellectual and Moral 


B Gabriel Com ré Wie 
"Entereaonel Mdnentlon by a D. Ap- 


An Ancient History for Beginners. 
Botsford. Lllus., 8vo, pp. 494. "sna Co. $1.50 net. 


Selections. > Charles Wesley 
Bain. [llus., 12mo, pp. 461. By perp Ping * Macmillan 
Co. $1 10 net. 


Qualitative Analysis: A Manual for the Lg of Students 
of Chemistry in Schools-and Colleges. By L M. Dennis 
5. smear gee ee Ginn & Co. 


Everyday English. By Jean Sherwood Rankin; with 
Foreword by Rabert ‘arto. Book I, Lee- 
sons for Intermediate Grades. 12mo, pp. 232. 
tional Publishing Co. 

Le ped Apépi. By Victor Cherbuliez. 12mo, pp. 174. “* Ro- 

hoisis.”” Willliam R. Jenkins. Paper, 60 cts. 
vrom # the Old World - the New: eat America Was 
Found and Setrled. By Marguerite Stockman Dickson. 
Illus ., 8vo, pp. 197. Macmillan Co, 50 cts. net. 
a of Myth. By Lillban L. Price and Charles B. Gil- 
Ilus., 12mo, pp. 176. ‘Stories of Heroes.”’ Silver, 
| & 50 cts. 
Camps and Firesides of the Revolution. Selected and 
annotated by Albert Bushnell — with the collaboration 
of Mabel fat Illas., 12mo0, ** Source- Readers 
in American History’? Macmi 8 50 cts. net. 

Colonial Children. Selected and annotated by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, with the collaboration of Blanche E. Hazard. 
lllus., 12mo, pp. 233. ‘Source-Readers in American 
History.”” Macmillan Co. 40 cts. net. 

Shakespeare’s As You Like It. Edired by Coates Rates 
} erg: With portrait, 24mo, pp. 195. Macmillan Co. 

cts. net. 

Chaucer’s Prologue, Kni pena Tale, rd Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale. Edited by Andrew Ingraham th portrait, 24mo, 
pp. 337. Macmillan Co. 

Early American Orations, s00-4ies. Edited by Louie R. 
Heller. 24mo, pp. 199. Macmillan Co. 25 cts. net. 

Strange Lands near Home. Iilus., —_ OP. 138. “* Youth’s 
Companion Series.” Ginn & Co. 


Poems of Ovid: 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

With a Saucepan over the Sea: Quaint and Hpiiclons 
Recipes from the Kitchens of Foreign Countries. Select 
a by Adelaide Keen Llus.,8vo, Se ey 
Little, Brown. & ('o. $1 50 net. 

Luncheons: A Cook's Picture oak 1, A Suacieuens to the 
Century Cook Book. By Mary . Llus., 8vo, 
pp. 223. Century Co. $1 40 net. 

The ements Maguiet 68 Law. By Mary A. Greene, 
L.L. B. 12me, pp 284. Silver, Burdert & Co. $1 50. 

The American Jewish Year Book, 5663, October, 1902- 

September, 1903. Edited by Cyrus ‘Adler. 12mo, pp. 318. 
Philadelphia: Jewixh Publication Society of America. 

Charles Kilibuck: An Indian's Story of the Border Wars 
of the R ay ny! ae By Sv wy = rancis ©. —y =< 

as., 15. ington, Herbert Pu 
lishing Co. Go. $1 50. 

Mrs. Leslie Carter i in David Belasco’s Da Barry. With 
portraits, 12mo, pp 59 F. A. Stokes Co. 50 cts. net. 

Tasty Dishes, Made from Tested Recipes. 16mo, pp. 181. 
R. F Fenno & Co. 50 cts. 


Fo SALE —Bolton’s History of Winchester County, revised edition, 

3 the few remaining of this rare and valuable work, 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, oa - soo BRADBURN, Bookseller, 
78 N Nassau Street, New Y ORK. 


OF FAMOUS ¥ PEReOns 


WALTER R. SERSAMER, ons Broadway, 
New York. Send sor Price Lists, 


** SHERLOCK HOLMES.”’ French, for home study, mailed at 25c. 
E. ROTH, 11365 Pine Street, Patapetrnia. 








AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 

















The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
a an Index to Twenty-one Leading Magazines. 


Thus the June, 1902, number contains in one place and in one alphabet 
acomplete index to twenty-one magazines fur eighteen months, and 
} mone ny 1902, number will contain an index to these magazines 
lor two 


nH. W. WILSON, Publisher, 315 14th Avenue, 8. E., Muewmarouis. 








Books of All Publishers on 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY, 


AND ALLIED SCIENCES. 


We have the miscellaneous stock in the of American 
alhwnhnn Te 
Trade and Library Orders Solicited. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & COMPANY 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 24 for Cate 
logue. Address 
A. J. CRAWPORD, Tenth and Pine Streets, St. Louis, Missouri. 


McBride’s § “boi Shon" 
71 Broadway 


New Yorx City 
Telephone 1690 Cort. 











THE AMERICANA REPRINTS. 

An exceedingly valuable series known as the “ B. B.”’ 
Reprints. which includes some of the scarcert bits of 
Americana. is being issued by the BURROWS BROTHERS 
COMPANY of Cleveland. Some of the foremost scholars 
of the country are engaged in the preject. Of great interest. 

A catalogue of rare books, first edittons, etc , is published 
on the 15th of each month, which will be sent on application. 
Write for fall particulars. 


Without Exception the Best for Self-Instruction, ~ 
SAUER’S ITALIAN 
SAUER’S SPANISH M E T H O D S 
To prove our confidence in them, we offer them to Taz Dian 
readers complete with key for $1.00 each, postpaid, and will 
refund the money in ten days if it is desired. 

WYCIL & COMPANY, 83 Nassau St., New York City 








WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 


AT WHBNBVER vOo wEED A BOOK, 
a. Address MR. GRANT. , 
SCOUNTS | Before Booas, write for quotations. An 
emp er peg. Li. 14, _— 
F. E. GRANT, Books, 7 “est,474 Str 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney at Law. Law and Patents. 
614 Roanoke Building, 145 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO. 
Patents, Trade-Marks, right; and Claims in Chicago 
and Washington. 











BOOKS. 2rnuter on what vubject. Write un. We can gui 


you any book ever published. Please state wants. When in call. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Binumenan. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 





lotion allennd ten ticle te the Weekd 
sent post free on application. Books bough 
Srzncer, 27 New ‘ord St., London, W. C., England 


MAGGS BROS., "® St™zd,¥,¢- London 


Rare Books. Fine Library Editions of Standard Authors. 

v and Trarete, Busty Printed Books, First Editions of the 
11th, Teth, and 19th Cent riters, Works on Art, Choice Examples 
of Bookbinding, Illustrated Works of al) Periods. Also Rar- Portraits, 
Messotwis, Line, Stipple, and Color Engravings, and Aulographs. 

Those visiting Engiand should not fail to call and ‘aspect 
our stock, ie Aes Cee. Saas See Gas ee 
Classified Catalogues free on 








CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE CoO. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS anD ENGRAVERS 
Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO. 





$ $ Reprints of Oscar 
Positively Unabridged Wicts-Rending 
Gaol,” Ros-etti’s * Jenny,” Buch.«nan’s savage attack on 
Rossetti entitled * *The Fleshly School of Poetry,” 
haver’s famous “* Essay on Women” ( fine translation). ** Kip- 
ling Is Dead " ‘ scathing criticism), John Davidson’ 's splendid 
** Ballad of a Nan,”’ Gertrade Atherton’s masterpiece * 
of the-Problems.”” Ambrose Bierce’s terrible tale ** My Fav- 
orite Marder,” Darrow’s we)l-known defence of Walt Whit- 
man’s ae (no student of Whitman should miss t ro 9 
terrific indictment of Elbert Hub’ 
20 cts. each, or the ten for $2.00. 
Address, Manager, Goose-Quill Magazine, Chicago. 








Gone Abroad ? 


If so, take a copy of 
THE COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE 
Edited by E. C. and T. L. STEDMAN. 
Concise, handy, clear and legible maps, and altogether 
the best of the kind. 
Full flexible leather, postpaid, $1.25. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue : NEW YORK CITY 
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THE RENDING OF VIRGINIA 


A hitherto unwritten chapter of the Rebellion. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 621 pages. $2.00 prepaid. Through dealers or direct. 
A. C. HALL, Guienoosg. Itt. 


TO AUTHORS 


* books in General Literature and Fiction for 
publication during 1903. All M88. given prompt and careful consider- 
ation. BOTOLPH BOUK COMPANY, BOSTON. 


AUTHORS 
SEEKING A 
PUBLISHER |] treatment. 

Address BOOKS, 141 Herald Twenty-Third Street, New York 


STORY-WRITERS, py ye Historians, Poets — Do 
desire.the honest criticism of your 
vests, even eidiind eoctetinend esmnenten abaliesantnadtantiont 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 





We are anxious to secure a few more GOOD 





Manuscripts suitable for issuing in volume 
form required by established house; 
liberal terms ; prompt, straightforward 








by 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave.. New York. 


Do You 
Write? 





lnstruction by mail in literary 

Courses abel to ales anehigeme 
Revision, criticism, and sale of MSS, 

Send for circular. 


EDITORIAL BUREAU 
26 W. 33d St. (opp. Waldorf-Astoria), N. ¥. 


AUTHORS 


We shall be pleased to estimate for the manufacture and 
publication of BOOKS for writers. 


BON AMI BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
P. 0. Box 874. NEW YORK CITY. 








HOW THE 


UNITED STATES GREW 


Eight new leaflets just added to the Old South Series, 
Nos. 126 to 133 inclusive. Among them are The Or- 
dinance of 1784; The Cession of Louisiana; Monroe’s 
Messages on Florida; The Discovery of the Columbia 
River; Seward’s Address on Alaska. 


Five cts. a copy; bound in paper, 50 cts. 


SEND FOR LISTS8. 
DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House, 
WASHINGTON STREET : BOSTON. 





A NEW BOOK BY 
BISHOP SPALDING 


Is always an event o 
interest to a wide circle 
of readers, but his latest 
ok will appeal to a 
much larger number 
than usual because 
its timely subject, 


SOCIALISM 
AND LABOR 


Ghe volume contains some of 
his most characteristic 
utterances. 


Ready November 10, 80 cts. net 








OTHER BOOKS BY 
BISHOP SPALDING 


Opportunity and Other Essays 

Edycation and the Higher Life 

Things of the Mind 

Means and Ends of Education 

Thoughts and Theories of Life and 
Education 


Each, $1.00 
Religion, Agnosticism, and Education 
Aphorisms and Reflections 
Each, 80 cents net 





Of Booksellers Generally, or of the 
Publishers 


A. C. McClurg @ Co., Chicago 














OLD VIRGINIA 

The Discoveries of John Lederer in three several Marches 
from Virginia to Carolina and Other Parts of the Continent: 
Begun in March, 1669, and ended in September, 1670. Col- 
lected and translated out of the Latin by Sir William Talbot, 
London, 1672. 300 copies only printed of this very scarce 
book, with the Map. which is of unusual interest, for 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY. 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

PRICE, TWO DOLLARS, 








The Rolfe Shakespeare 


IN LIMP LEATHER 


This is the genuine copyrighted edition with 
Dr. Roife’s full notes. 
Handsomely bound in olive green limp leather, 
with gilt top and decorated title-pages. 


Single Volumes, net, 90 cents. 
Forty Volumes, boxed, net, $36.00. 











Tue Baker & Taytor Co., New York 





THE | RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, President. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, 
at home and abroad. 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 


ASSETS, $33,813,055.74. LIABILITIES, $28,807 ,741.45. 
EXCESS SECURITY, $5,005,314.29. 
Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $46,083,706.05. 
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The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets. 


The Great Light Opera Success, 


THE PRINCE OF PILSEN 


By 
PIXLEY and LUDERS 
Authors of “King Dodo.” 


VOICE CULTURE 


FREDERICK BRUEGGER 
720 and 721 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 





Pupils now appearing with the 
Castle Square Opera Conipany, 
“The Burgomaster,”’ 
**The Explorers,”’ 


And other opera companies. 


PRIVATE 
CLASSES FOR DANCING 


MR. AND MRS. HORACE W. BEEK 


Members of the American Society of 
Professors of Dancing of New York 





FORUM HALL 
43d Street and Calumet Avenue 
Lapies’ aND GENTLEMEN’s CLass 
Monday evenings, 8 p.m. 
CHILDREN’s CLass 
Saturday afternoons 
Beginners, 2 p.m. 
Advanced, 3:30 p.m. 


MASONIC HALL 
69th Street and Wentworth Avenue 
LapiEs’ AND GENTLEMEN'S CLAss 
Thursday evenings, 8 p.m. 
CHILDREN’s CLAss 
Thursday afternoons, 4 p.m. 





Private lessons or classes may be arranged for 
by addressing 
MR. HORACE W. BEEK 
Tel. Oakland 5 684 East 48th Place, Chicago 





Big Four Route 


CHICAGO 


To 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Florida, 


AND ALL POINTS 


South and Southeast. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A., 
No. 234 South Clark Street, CHICAGO 


Map of the World 


Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway 


A beautiful of the world, valuable as a reference map, 
on heavy paper, 42 by 64 inches. = 
ad in cloth, showing our new island ions, the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, the new Pacific Ocean les, railway lines and 
other new features in the Far East, correct to date. 


Bent on Reocipt of 50 Cents. 
W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


A map will be sent to any school superintendent free if it is 
guaranteed to be displayed upon the walls of their school rooms. 




















THE CHICAGO, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 
RAILWAY 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS BETWEEN 


Chicago, 
Des Moines, 
Sioux City, 
Omaha, 
Chicago, 
Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, 
Chicago, 
Marquette, 
Houghton, 
Calumet. 


EQUIPMENT AND SERVICE UNEQUALED. 


Time tables, maps, and information 
furnished on application to 
F. A. Mituer, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago. 
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Some of Dana Estes & Co.'s Holiday Hooks 








NEW CABINET EDITIONS 





—. ——_—_—- 





Illustrated Cabinet Edition of 


Scott’s Poems 
The complete poetical works of Sir Walter 
Scott, uniform with the Cabinet edition of 
Scott’s “ Waverley Novels.” With introduc- 
tions, glossaries, and notes for each volume by 
Andrew Lang. Illustrated with photogravures 
and etchings. The finest trade edition of 
Scott’s poems ever placed on the market. 
Complete sets, 6 volumes, cloth, gilt 
BE xe see Mel ete, * see $ 9.00 
Same, half-calf or 


- ee oe 














Illustrated Cabinet Edition of 


Tennyson’s Poems 

The complete poetical works of Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, edited and annotated by Prof. 
William J. Rolfe. In 12 volumes, with about 
five illustrations to each, including photograv- 
ures and etchings, from paintings by Edward 
Lear, Doré, Edwin A. Abbey, Frederick Diel- 
man and others. This edition is in the most 
literal sense definitive. Sold only in sets. 


Complete sets, 12 vols., cloth, gilt tops $18.00 
Same, half-calf or morocco. . .. . 36.00 








TWO NEW BOOKS BY MRS. RICHARDS 














FOR ADULT READERS 
Fifth Edition 


Mrs. Tree 


By Laura E. Ricwarps, 

A short novel of irresistible charm and orig- 
inality. A companion volume to “ Geoffrey 
Strong,” Mrs. Richards’s great success of last 
year. The author won international fame by her 
children’s story, “ Captain January,” and now 
makes it clear that she is equally at home in the 
field of adult fiction. The Detroit Free Pressis not 
alone in thinking “Mrs. Tree” “the jolliest,mer- 
riest, drollest book Mrs. Richards ever wrote.” 
Unique binding, illustrated, tall 16mo . 75 cts. 








Publishers 






Mana Estes & Company 


FOR CHILDREN 


The Hurdy-Gurdy 
By Laura E. RicHarps 
A book of original and diverting nonsense 
rhymes. Every poem has an illustration by J. 
J. Mora. These jingles are hardly less captivat- 
ing than the immortal lyrics of Lear and Lewis 
Carroll. For ingenious rhymes, for fluency of 
fancy, and for pure fun, they are unapproached 
in modern child literature. The pictures by 
Mr. Mora are irresistably amusing, and are 
worthy of the droll and clever verses. 


Cloth, square 4to,met ..... .. 75 cts. 
Postage, 10 cents extra. 


Boston 














THOREAU THE POET-NATURALIST 


With Memorial Verses by W. E. Channing 
A New, Revisep anp Entarcep Eprrion, edited by F. B. Sansorn. With notes, and an 
index. Printed at the Merrymount Press, in one volume containing about 400 pages, and pub- 
lished as follows: 
The ordinary edition, with a new engraved portrait of the author, net $2.00. Postage extra. 

A limited edition of 275 copies, 250 of which will be on toned French hand-made paper and will contain besides the 
portrait of Mr. Channing (which also appears in the cheaper edition) five full-page etchings by Sidney L. Smith. The 
subjects of these illustrations are: Purtrait of Thoreau, after the crayon drawing by S. W. Rowse; View of 
Thoreau’s Birthplace (before the alterations); Interior of Barrett’s Grist Mil; Conantum Pool; and 
Dead Leaves in the Forest. Price, net $10.00. Postage extra. Of this limited edition, 25 copies will be 
on Japan paper, with the etchings in two states. Price, net $25.00. Postage extra. 


CHARLES E. GOODSPEED, PUBLISHER 


No. 54 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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AMERICAN STANDARD EDITION 


OF THE 


REVISED BIBLE 


is being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. This is the only edition authorized 
by the American Revision Committee, whose attestation appears on the back of the title-page. 


“It is by far, and in every respect, the best English translation of the Bible in existence, 
both for scholars and for people.” — Biblical World. 


“It is by far the most exact that has yet appeared, and ought to be in the hands of every 
student of the Bible.” — The Independent. 


“It is a noble work, destined to become the accepted Bible of the majority of the Anglo- 


Saxon race.””— London Quarterly Review, July, 1902. 
“ This American Standard Revised Bible is facile princeps.” —The Dial. 
With References and Topical Headings prepared by the American Revision Committee. 


Long Primer 4to, White Paper Edition. Prices, $1.50 to $9.00. 
Long Primer 4to, Neison’s India Paper Edition. Prices, $6.00 to $12.00. 


SMALLER SIZE. ¥UST PUBLISHED. 
Bourgeois 8vo, White Paper Edition. Prices, $1.00 to $7.00. 
Bourgeois 8vo, Nelson’s india Paper Edition. 


Bistes or Every Description, in ALL Stytes or Binpincs, anp Various Sizes or Type. 


For sale by all leading booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 37-41 East 18th Street, New York 


Prices, $4.00 to $9.00. 


Send for catalogue to 


























LOVERS OF FINE BOOKS! 








THE LARK CLASSICS 
THE LARK EDITIONS 


THE LARK WISDOM SERIES 


Are the thing for a gift all the year round. Cloth, 
gilt, 50 cts.; flexible leather, boxed, $1.00. 


THE LITTLE BOY WHO LIVED 
ON THE HILL 


By “Annie Laurie” ([lustrated by Swinnerton), is 
still the best juvenile. $1.00. 


THE HOUSEHOLD RUBAIYAT 
Has 36 full page illustrations by Florence Lundborg. 
Bound in striking covers. $1.50. 


Write for illustrated Rubaiyut Circular and our Catalogue. 








GODFREY A. S. WIENERS, PUBLISHER, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE LARK, 
662 Stxtm Avenue .. NEW YORK. 























EE 


UR BOOK DEPARTMENT carries a 

larger and more general stock of the 
publications of all American Publishers 
than any other house in the United States. 
Not only do we have the regular publica- 
tions of all the prominent publishers of 
miscellaneous, technical, scientific, and 
school and college text-books, but also 
thousands of publications of the lesser 
known publishers and thousands of vol- 
umes for which there is only a limited de- 
mand and which are not carried by the 
general bookseller. 


We will gladly quote our prices to intending 
buyers, and invite librarians and book commit- 
tees to call upon us and avail themselves of the 
opportunity to select from our large stock, and 


of the facilities of our library department. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co.’s NEw BooKS 





New Book by Mr. Weyman. 
IN KINGS’ BYWAYS 


By Strantey J. WEYMAN, author of “ A Gentleman 
of France,” “Count Hannibal,” ete. With a frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


THE LORD PROTECTOR 

A Story. By S. Leverr Yeats, author of “The 

Chevalier D’Auriac,” “ The Heart of Denise.” With 

frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 

In this story the author has taken a new departure and 
has portrayed as his central r one of the most 
striking figures in English history. The picture of Crom- 
well differs somewhat from the ordinarily accepted esti- 
mate of the Protector, and is an interesting one from that 
point of view. 


THE MANOR FARM 


A Novel. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Biun- 
dell), author of “ Pastorals of Dorset,” “ Fiander’s 
Widow,” ete. With frontispiece by Claud C. Du Pré 
Cooper. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 
“*M. E. Francis’s’ Dorset peasants put one in mind of Mr. 

Hardy’s great creations in that line. Mrs. Blundell possesses a rare 

gift of humor, the humor that is never forced or overdone, the 

humor that leaves the reader to do his share and suggests instead of 

telling everything. She has, too, the gift of tears, and can by a di- 

rect, simple touch of pathoe bring sympathetic moisture to the eyes 

that have scarce done smiling at some homely turn of speech or some 
shaft of rustic wit.”.—London Times. 


New Novel of Gypsy Life. 


THE ROMMANY STONE 


By J. H. Yoxaryt, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.50. 

** A romance quite worthy of being classed with ‘ Lorna Doone.’"’ 
—London Morning Leader. 

“* The characters are well drawn and real without being conven- 
tional. The quality of the book which makes it worth reading—and, 
no doubt, caused it to be written—is the knowledge it shows of gypsy 
life and gypsy feelings.’’—London Times. 


LIFE THE INTERPRETER 
A Story. By Payxus Borrome. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.50. 

A modern story of social conditions, showing the author’s 
familiarity with settlement work and problems. The char- 
acters center round a club for * factory hands”’ in the East 
End of London. 


THE ADVENTURES 


OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 
Captain of Two Hundred and Fifty Horse, and 
sometime President of Virginia. 

By E. P. Roperts. With 3 maps and 17 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv.-307, $1.50 net. By 
mail, $1.65. 

This book has been compiled mainly from the writings 
of Capt. John Smith, with the view of presenting a plain, 
straightforward story, in which the chief events of the cap- 
tain’s life shail be brought together in a concise, accurate, 
and simple form. 





HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND 


REVIEWS 
By Manvett Creicuton, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., ete., 
sometime Bishop of London. Edited by Louise 
Creighton. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-356, $2.00. 


Cowrsnts.—Dante—ineas Sylvius—A Schoolmaster of the Re- 
naissance—A Man of Culture—A Learned Lady of the Sixteenth 


sance in Italy, by J. A. Symonds—TII Principe-! 
L. A. Burd—Caterina Sforza, Count Pasolini—State Papers of the 
Reign of Henry VIIL., edited by James Gairdner. 


A COLLEGE MANUAL OF 
RHETORIC 


By Cartes Sears Batpwin, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric in Yale University. Crown 8vo, 
pp- xvi.-451, $1.35. 


THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION: 
, Speeches and Sermons. 
By Manpett Creiearton, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., ete., 
sometime Bishop of London. Edited by Louise 
peor y Crown 8vo, pp. xiv.-215, $1.60 net. By 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS 
FOR STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY AND 
PHYSICS 
With Special Reference to Practical Work. 

By J. W. Mettor, D.Se., late Senior Scholar, and 
1851 Exhibition Scholar, New Zealand University ; 
Hono Research Fellow, the Owens College, 
Manchester. With 142 Diagrams. 8vo, pp. xxiv.- 
543, $4.00. 


SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN 


OF THE LATER REPUBLIC 
The Gracchi, Sulla, Crassus, Cato, Pompey, 


By Cuartes Oman, M.A., author of “A History of 
Greece,” etc. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, pp. iv.-348, $1.60. 


“* We welcome Mr. Oman’s eloquent and lively book, not merely 
for its own merits, but because it carries us back to the good old days 
when heroes still kept a place in history. . . . Every page of his 
brilliant book is worth reading, and we cannot wish a student better 
luck than to come across it beforé the austerity of the Germans has 
killed his interest in the history of Rome,”—Spectator. 


LETTERS OF DOROTHEA 
PRINCESS LIEVEN 
During her residence in London, 1812-1834. 


Edited by Lionet G. Rosinson. With 2 Photo- 
gravure Portraits. 8vo, pp. xxii.-406, $5.00. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SOME NEW GIFT BOOKS 








Juvenile New York Belles Lettres 
DREAM DAYS jribune: | HEROINES OF POETRY 
By KENNETH GRAHAME. oe Pe By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
With ten photogravures treated Author of « po errr «Wagner's 
By MAXFIELD PARRISH. with ' 


Sq. 8 $2.50 net Illustrated by H. Ospovar. 
. 8vo. 50 net. 








ability. 12mo. $1.50 net. 
A 
A ROMANCE OF Americans | LOWELL’S EARLY 
THE NURSERY very PROSE WRITINGS 
By L. ALLEN HARKER. lifelike Preface by E. E. HALE, of Boston. | 
Illustrated by K. M. Roserrs. and inter- | Introduction by Wauter Lirriertexp. 
12mo. $1.25 net. esting.” Portrait. 12mo. $1.20 net. 








THE BEAUTIFUL MRS. MOULTON 


With dainty frontispiece portrait of the heroine. 
Very handsomely bound. Large 12mo. $1.20 net. 


By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, 
Author of “Tuey THatT Took THE SworD.” 


THE BEAUTIFUL MRS. MOULTON 








Poetry 


JOHN B. TABB’S 


General Literature 


A Story | WITH NAPOLEON 


New Volume 


, pie AT ST. HELENA 
LATER LYRICS Being the Diary of 
Sq. 24mo. $1.00 net. both oe Dr. ia seshon 
, an Facsimiles, Portraits, etc. 
MARY Dew pie S Women 12mo. $1.50 net. 
POEMS will enjoy | JNGOLDSBY LEGENDS 
12mo. $1.00 net. Reading 


A new edition. Ilustrated by 
HerBeErt Coe. 
12mo. - $1.25 net. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat: “Quality as 
rare as it is delicate.” 


























JOHN LANE Gr'rirrn avenue NEW YORK 
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